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This machine 
certainly 
Saves time: 





y" 


"yes, and it gives 


information that helps 





make more money!" 


NATIONAL MECHANIZED ACCOUNTING PROFITS YOU IN TWO IMPORTANT WAYS 


1. An exclusive combination of time-and- 
money-saving advant never before 
combined on one machine — enables this 
new National Accounting machine to cut 
accounting costs so sharply that the savings 
often pay for the entire equipment within a 
year! Savings then run on, year after year, 
as handsome profit 

2. It also gives more money-making infor- 
mation about your business — facts most 
business men have always wanted. but many 
never had. Employee relations are improved. 


Records are up-to-the-minute. There's a 
saving in stationery costs. 

A small or medium-size business can on this FREE 

: 20-page booklet 

handle all its accounting on one National from our local 
Multiple-Duty model. Larger concerns use representative, 
batteries of these machines to handle spe- S| \ ‘anaes = 
cific jobs at minimum cost — and, during Dayton 9, Ohio. 
peak-load periods, shift jobs between ma- 
chines to cut costly overtime. 

Let our representative check vour ac- 
counting set-up. and show you how much 
National Mechanized Accounting will save. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 





ome BF. Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


Rubber shovel half a mile long 


A typical example of B.F.Goodrich product improvement 


we would you do if you were 
in the crushed-stone business and 
your rock pile began to dwindle? 
The nearest new rock was half a 
mile away from the crushing plant. 
Engineers first suggested a chain of 
ordinary conveyor belts that would pass 
the sand from one belt to the other, 
like a bucket brigade. But that would 
be expensive; what was needed was a 
single belt to do the job. They came 
to B.F.Goodrich about it. 
B.F.Goodrich men knew that an 
ordinary conveyor belt strong enough 


to be stretched over a half-mile length 
would be thick and heavy. For prob- 
lems like this B.F.Goodrich had de- 
veloped the cord belt—individual cords 
suspended in rubber replace stiff, 
unyielding woven plies. 

They installed a cord belt, travelling 
from the new pit to the crusher. It 
travels under a public highway, under 
two sets of railway tracks, yet delivers 
1000 tons of rock and sand an hour, 
without spilling a grain. It will keep 
the crusher busy for a long time. 

Whether it’s a mountain of rocks 
you want to move, or any kind of 


material — sand, coal, hot coke, ice, 
lime, potash, or just plain packages — 
B. F.Goodrich has made improve- 
ments in conveyor belting that can 
save you money. All kinds of industrial 
roducts, including hose, transmission 

Its, V belts, have been made better 
through BFG research and develop- 
ment. For details about, the products 
your business buys, see your local 
distributor. The B.F.Goodrich Com- 
pany, Industrial and General Products 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 
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2 horses, multiplied by 50 years 


When a steel worker boarded the horsecar to go 
home, back at the turn of the century, he had earned $1.50 
in a 12-hour day. Living wasn’t easy for him 
and his family. Even the nickel he gave the conductor 
represented nearly half an hour of hard work. 


In those days, 50 years ago, only a few kinds of 
flat-rolled steels were made. Then Armco Research men 
began to perfect new steels for special uses — and 
Armco engineers invented a giant machine to do away 


with the heavy labor of hand-rolling sheet steel. 
That was the continuous sheet mill. It made available 


tremendous quantities of better steels at lower cost, 
and stimulated the development of new and better things 


made of steel. . . . Just as Armco’s development of 
special-purpose steels has enabled manufacturers to make 
improved products — from household appliances to 
industrial equipment and farm machinery. 


Armco Steel Corporation is celebrating its 
50th birthday. Since 1900, Armco has grown from a 
pioneer handful of workers to more than 30,000. 
Today, the men who make special-purpose steels, like the 
millions who use them, enjoy finer steel 
products at prices they can afford. Today the 
“horsepower” that takes workers to and from their jobs 
has been multiplied by 50 years, as has the 
merchandising strength of the Armco trademark. 


HEADQUARTERS AT MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM 


COAST TO COAST + 


THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 





How to make people listen 


to YOU 


Think well of YOU...Agree with YOU... 
...and remember YOU! 


Your Success Depends On Your Ability to Win 
Others to Your Way of Thinking—Here Is a Proven 
Method for Achieving the Goals You Desire! 


John D. Rockefeller once said: “I 
will pay more for the ability to deal 
with people than for any other ability 
under the sun.” 

_» A group of top executives recently 
put “ability to handle people” above 
technical skill, capacity for decision 
and any other personal quality which 
contributed to their success. 

Yes—the one success secret upon 
which every authority agrees is the 
ability to influence and direct the 
efforts of others. And “Winning Your 
Way With People” — the practical, 
proven guide to handling people—is 
yours FREE when you mail coupon 
below. 

Top salaries are paid to those who 
have the ability to influence and di- 
rect the efforts of others. Mediocre 
jobs, failure to achieve one’s rightful 
station in life, and a colorless, indif- 
ferent social existence practically al- 
ways “trademark” people who do not 
understand how to get along with 
those who work with them or for 
them, or with those who come in con- 
tact with them after business hours. 

Here, at last, is a guide to handli 


Look at all the “winning tips” you 


Psychological Corporation, says of 
it: “Management will want to put 
this book into the hands of every 
supervisor and salesman, both be- 
cause it is highly readable and be- 
cause it is highly practical.” 

Few men have ever earned $10,000, 
$25,000 or $50,000 a year with their 
own hands or even with just their 
own heads. Ideas and work are not 
enough! Men are paid according to 
their ability to manage others! “Win- 
ning Your Way With People” helps 
you to apply the principles of success- 
ful human relations worked out by 
actual experience. And this big best- 
seller—$3.00 in the publisher's edition 
~—is yours FREE when you mail cou- 
pon below. 


Why You Are Being Given 
This Amazing Offer 


The answer is simple. You get “Winning 
Your Way With People” FREE as a 
new subscriber to Executive Books, plus 
Norman Lewis’ “Word Power Made 
Easy” (described below) as your first 
selection for 7-day FREE examination 





get—that you can use right away! 


How to Get Ideas Across to People people successfully. Prepared by K. C. 


Ingram, assistant to the President of 


How to Build a Winning Personality 
How to Win People’s Help in Business 
How to Make a Speech and Feel No Pain 
How to Help the Customer Buy 

How to Come Out of Your Shell 

How to Be Happy Though Married 
How to Turn Your Mistakes into Assets 
The “Just-as-I-Am” Complex 

How People Will Pay You Back 

Your Letter is You Speaking 


the Southern Pacific Railroad, and 
for many years a feature editor for 
the Associated Press, it reveals the 
psychology of making people /isten 
to you, think well of you, agree with 
you and remember you. In simple 
language, it explains how to gain 
poise and confidence, how to put your 
ideas across, how to think on your 
feet, how to make better speeches, 
write more compelling letters, in- 
crease your selling efficiency. Dr. 
Henry C. Link, Vice-President of The 


to duce you to Executive Books’ 
proven plan for men and women on the 
way up the ladder of success. Each 
month, Executive Books selects an out- 
standing book that deals with knowledge 
essential to your success. Each month, 
you will receive, as a subscriber, a free 
copy of our report, “The Executive,” 
describing the forthcoming selection. 
You are not obligated to take every 
month’s selection. You can take as few 
as four selections a year and still retain 
all the privileges and savings to which 
you are entitled as a subscriber. Send 
no money! Mail coupon now! Remem- 
ber, you risk nothing because you may 
have both books for 7-day FREE ex- 
amination. So act N 





Personal Television by Telephone 
ee rt te ae RS ee 


I EXECUTIVE BOOKS, DEPT. 112 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N.Y. 
° - ° P + I want to take advantage of our ney ans to send me FRE E 
For Your First Executive Book Selection— b : K. C. Ingram’s great book, “Winn r Way With People,” 
together with “Word Power Made May by Norm: Lewis, 
, my first Bn Fh for the members’ price of only $3 0. 
0 ower a Sy At the end of 7 days’ free trial, I will either return both books and 
by Norman Lewis 
Those who can move men to action through 


+ you will cancel my subscription or 1 will send you the ptice of my 

“2 first sciection plus a few cents for sbipping © you are to send 

me each month free a copy of “The Executive,” genes the 

C vn < ) tne f forthcoming selection so that I can accept or reject it as 1 choose 

their ability to speak and write convincingly get My only obligation ts to purchase as few as four aseutive Books 

the “big money.” In his widely acclaimed new Within the coming twelve months. 

book, “Word Power Made Easy,” Norman Lewis 

shows you how, in three short weeks, to build a rich, 

effective, permanent vocabulary. Mr. Lewis gives you the 

meaning behind words, their various forms and spelling, their pro- 

nunciation, and how they can be used. Although the average adult learns 

ng 50 new words a year, Mr. Lewis’ schedule teaches you that many 
NE HOUR! Publisher's retail price, $3.95. Members’ price, $3.50. 


Executive Books, 100 Sixth Ave. N.Y. 13 
Books by men at the TOP for those on the way UP 
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GET OUR NAME ON YOUR BRAIN / 


(Come on now!) Ly Mt Friendly 


The point of this ad is to get you to know Then mull on a Mutual friend and you 
The name American Mutual Co. Will lick the problem of Mutual, too. 

In half an hour, if you're smart If American Mutual’s still kind of hazy 
You'll know this friendly name by heart! Say it until you start to go crazy! 





American’s not hard to say Seriously! lf you're interested in savings, remember American 
If you happen to live in the U. S. A. Mutual. With an opportunity to save up to 20% through 

And American Mutual, keep in mind, dividends plus a special service that’s helped hundreds of 
Was the first American Co. of its kind, businesses to reduce premium costs (to 50% below average 

So concentrate on Americun in some cases). It's the savingest name in insurance. Now, 
And now the job is half-way dun! what was that name? 


\' 
j 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


... the first American liability insurance company 


© 190. amemicam murual tiaaLity INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Pat.No. 2,392,202 


EVX Explosion- 
ture. 10% more 
jer in weight— 


USE... 


APPLETON 


Explosion-Proof 
EQUIPMENT 


These ruggedly constructed conduit fit- 
tings and lighting fixtures confine treach- 
erous arcs that cause fires and explosions 
in chemical plants, oil refineries, hospital 
surgeries—wherever explosive or flam- 
able vapors, dusts or gases are present. 

Appleton Explosion-Proof equipment 
is expertly designed and machined, easy 
to install and service. And there is an 
Appleton Explosion- Proof Fitting exactly 
suited to every requirement. These fit- 
tings and fixtures have proved their supe- 
riority in hundreds of installations 
throughout the nation. 

Appleton’s skilled engineers are ready 
to help you solve any lighting or wiring 
problem—explosion-proof or otherwise 
Shown here are typical examples from 
the complete line of Appleton Explosion. 
Proof equipment which includes hun- 


dreds of types and sizes. Write for com- 


plete catalog information. 


Sold Through Electrical Wholesalers 
APPLETON ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1750 Wellingten Avenve 


° Chicege 13, Illinois 
ives in All Principal Markets 





Branch Offices and Resident Reps 


CONDUIT FITTINGS © LIGHTING EQUIPMENT * OUTLET AND 


SWITCH BOXES e 


EXPLOSION-PROOF FITTINGS 


REELITES 


Highlights 


In This Issue 








Fair Dealers’ Goal 


e They've felt all along industnal ca- 
pacity needed pushing. Rearmament 
puts steam behind their drive. — P. 19 


Along With Wrestlers 


© Now it’s politicians on TV. And the 
new medium is changing campaigning 
—and maybe nominations—the way 


radio did earlier. P. 24 


Untouched by Human Hand 


e That’s the way pipe comes out of 
National’s new mill—and _ there’s only 


one pair of tongs in the shop. P. 22 


Selling—As Usual 


e Ihe defense-boom sellers’ market has 
changed few sales pitches and ae 
programs so far. P. 3e 


Match for John L. Lewis 


e Harry Moses has to be one in his new 
job. A verbatim interview. P. 104 


Iron Money 


e The dramatic Labrador iron-ore de- 
velopment is getting down to dollars 
and cents—$170-million of it. P. 9zZ 


Another Postwar Metal 


e Like titanium, lithium is profiting 
from postwar industrial technology and 
atomic research. It’s a new tool for 
many an industry. P. 6 


How’s Business . 


e In France, in India, in Australia, in 
Brazil? An around-the-globe roundup 
of the impact of U.S. arming. P. 121 


THE DEPARTMENTS 


Business Abroad .... eee. 
Business Outlook ... ne 9 
Commodities ... . 31 
Finance .... See et ne 92 
Health . ; aa or , 84 
lehetionsl Outlook eee 119 
ee ee eee eee 104 
Marketing ............ 52 
The Markets ...... eave ae 101 
New Products ; } 80 
Production ... ee ihe 67 
Readers Report 91 
Transportation ; 38 
The Trend ; : ; 128 
Washington Outlook ; 15 
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monzoe ADDING sachine 


RHYTHM-ADD | Operators rave about the 
effortiess speed of Rhythm-add, give 
cred Monroe “Velvet Touch”* 

cushion-top keys, 


Mervin is a Meager Beaver 


Obviously, lack of adequate dental equipment 





handicaps our hero . . . makes Mervin incapable of full 
performance, a meager rather than an eager beaver. 
Ergo, Mervin is frustrated—unlike the countless 


men and women in business who know that the quickest, 


Monroe ACCOUNTING machine 


VERSATILE! A multi-purpose bookkeeper 
figure-happy Monroes. Any figuring or accounting problem pr Aaniney tie dha A moe 


son operators who know prefer Monroe. 


surest way to lick a figure problem is with fast, 


because Monroe makes a model to meet every need. 


There’s something to chew on! cwaekaaettomaoiaremine 





Every Monroe is sold only through 
Menroe-owned brenches; 
Monroe's fectery-trained organization. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 





American-Standard 


First in heating ... first in plumbing 





Fancy Free 


7. not magicians. We lay no 
claim to wizardry. But we have 
just turned a neat trick with an old 
favorite that rates with the best in cost- 
cutting transformations! 

We took the Arcoliner, that already 
popular wet base boiler for homes with 
or without basements, made changes 
inside and out, and came up with an 
efficient, completely automatic oil fired 
model we could produce and sell for 
less money. And we did it without sac- 
rificing its fine quality one whit! 

There’s nothing fancy about this 
new Arcoliner but its superb perform- 
ance! For example, the famous Arco- 
flame Oil Burner is shown here 
mounted outside the jacket. By mak- 
ing this new model strictly a hot water 
boiler, it was possible to eliminate 
steam tappings and effect still further 
important savings through the reloca- 
tion of the special built-in water 
heater. Even the rich-looking name 
plate has been replaced by embossing 
in favor of economy. 

What we’ve done to the new Arco- 
liner is but another of the many con- 
tributions American-Standard has 
made to better heating for families of 
moderate means. It is also proof that 
the amount of quality in American- 
Standard heating equipment and 
plumbing fixtures is not measured by 
the price of the product. That’s why 
they enjoy a public acceptance that’s 
second to none! American Radiator 
& Standard Sanitary Corporation, 
General Offices: Pittsburgh, Penna. 


LOOK FOR THIS MARK OF MERIT 


ie 


Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD « AMERICAN BLOWER ¢ CHURCH SEATS © DETROIT LUBRICATOR © KEWANEE BOILERS + ROSS HEATER > TONAWANDA IRON 
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Chances for a leveling in prices or production—or both—sometime 
between now and next spring grow bigger with better war news. 

Talk of a “plateau,” or even a downturn, in business was heard before 
the successes in Korea. However, until the Inchon landings, the odds favored 
momentum and high purchasing power to keep things pointed up. 

But now those odds are at least slightly altered. Indeed, the steep price 
rise already has been slowed, particularly on imported materials. 

. 

Eorly success in Korea is a short-range rather than a long-range business 
factor. Military spending will rise to $30-billion a year—or beyond (page 15). 
But the pressure for tomorrow's production yesterday would be off. 

* 

Prospects still are that there will be no business letdown this year. 

Commercial and industrial construction is soaring. 

Auto output may decline. Yet it still will top the rosiest early expecta- 
tions. And truck demand, including military, is way up. ; 

Consumers have anticipated some of their retail needs. And credit curbs 
may nip some buying. But Christmas will be the biggest ever. 

Meanwhile, record wage rates plus overtime bolster purchasing power. 

® 

Early next year, business will temporarily face new obstacles. 

Foremost will be tax collections. The higher rates—on record personal 
and corporate incornes—will make people feel poor. 

At the same time, these higher taxes will send Uncle Sam’s income far 
above budgetary estimates. And federal outgo still will be a good bit below the 
projected $60-billion (the big rise in military spending will just be beginning). 

This could mean a brief Treasury surplus—a deflationary factor. 

That, in turn, would coincide with the seasonal peak in unemployment. 
It would fall in the slack retail period between Christmas and Easter. 

But, barring cutbacks on autos and the like, any dip would be brief. 

e 

Home building won't let the economy down anytime soon. 

The number of houses started in May has been revised upward to 149,- 
100. (The early figure had been 141,000.) June’s 142,000 and July's 
144,000, like as not, will be revised upward, too. 

That also goes for the August figure of 141,000, issued this week. 

We will be working pretty well to year’s end just to finish the 988,400 
houses started so far this year—not to mention another 300,000 or so that will 


be started between now and New Year's. 
@ 
































Some homebuilders are doleful about next year. 
Washington experts see a possible drop to perhaps 900,000 starts in 
1951—and most of these at lower average prices than in 1950 (due to credit 


restrictions). 
Yet this would be huge—only 10% under 1949, record year up to now. 
® 





Three dominant foctors will be pushing the 1951 economy higher: 

Military orders will almost certainly be rising throughout the year. Con- 
tracts that haven't been let by March will avalanche in June. Thereafter, the 
rate depends only on how much money Congress will vote. 

Machinery output will be very high. Today's roaring industrial construc- 
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tion must be equipped tomorrow. This is reflected in August machine-tool 
orders, 34 times the present monthly rate of deliveries. 

Consumer buying of soft goods will boom with supplies relatively pienti- 
ful. Military needs will be much less than expected if Korea is cleaned up and 
no new incident develops; an army in training needs much less food and_ 
clothing than an army in combat. 





® 

Wage and salary payments will carry personal income to new highs. 

As far back as July, wage and salary income had climbed to a new peak 
of $140.5-billion (annual rate). That tops the record-breaking 1948 average 
by more than $6-billion. 

The work week in factories continues to lengthen (an average of 41.2 
hours in August) and the pay check to fatten ($60.28 last month). 

e 

Government regulation of inventories comes at a time when manufac- 
turers’ stocks are suprisingly low—both in absolute terms and in relation 
to sales. 

Latest figures are for July. Despite purchasing agents’ efforts to build 
inventories, stocks are only a shade higher than a year ago (and remember 
business was dragging bottom then.) Manufacturers of durable goods, in fact, 
have eaten into inventory in an attempt to catch up with demand. 

Moreover, inventories of all manufacturers in July were slightly less 
than 1% times the value of shipments. A year earlier, the ratio ran 1.9 times 
—and even in booming 1948, the average was close to 13/4. 

Thus the government's limiting of inventory ‘‘to currently scheduled 
method and rate of operation” will, by definition, create very few hoarders. 
. 

Inventory controls, in practice, affect honest men, not the chiselers. 

“Do you think the new inventory controls will work?’ an expert on non- 
ferrous metals asked a couple of Business Week editors on Monday. 

Speaking for themselves—if not for the magazine—they answered, 
“No.” 

“Why, you cynics .. .,”” he started to reply. 

“Do you think they will work?” he was interrupted. 

He hesitated, grinned, and then, slowly: ‘’Noooo.” 

e 

Needs for rigid priorities always grow much faster than scarcities. 

Steel is an example. Iron Age says, ‘‘Customers making civilian goods 
are finding their quotas slashed and deliveries extended. Some fourth-quarter 
quotas on sheets and pilates have already been sliced 30% to 40%. 

"Moreover, deliveries on these products are running four to eight weeks 
behind schedule.” 

Nobody will dispute Iron Age’s facts. But military takings of steel, so 
far, simply have not risen that fast. It’s just the old scramble. Everybody tries 
to beat everybody else. 

Washington will have to step in and unscramble it before long. 

& 

Cost of steel is no factor to users now. They are going to lengths thot 
were unheard of, even at the worst of the 1948 supply pinch. 

One steel user is buying ingot. Blooming mill capacity is overloaded, so 
he ships the stuff to Canada. There it is reduced to slab. Then it is shipped 
back to the U. S. to be finished before he can use it. 
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Remarkable New O1ls 


for small precision bearings and gears 


Two more new Gulf products to help you gain an edge 
in the battle of costs! Gulf Micro Bearing Oil and Gulf 
Special Instrument Oil provide longlasting, gum-free 
lubrication for small precision bearings and gears. 

These remarkable new oils are nonspreading, which 
means that when properly applied they don’t creep out 
of small pivots, ball bearings or away from gears and 
cams even after extended periods of service—thus the 
relubrication interval can be greatly increased. 

Both oils are nongumming—have high resistance to 
oxidation and exceptionally low volatility. These 
characteristics insure freedom from deposits and low 
frictional resistance in every application. 

Gulf Micro Bearing Oil and Gulf Special Instrument 


INDUSTRIAL 


LUBRICATION 


Oil are the answer to problems like these in many types 
of instruments and precision mechanisms: excessive 
spreading of lubricant; rusting or gumming of highly 
finished surfaces; where lubrication must be for the life 
of the mechanism or frequency of application must be 
reduced; and lubrication of inaccessible parts. 

Perhaps one of these outstanding new oils can be used 
profitably in your plant or product. Write, wire, or 
phone your nearest Gulf office today and ask a Gulf 
Lubrication Engineer to call. 

GULF OIL CORPORATION - GULF REFINING COMPANY 
GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Sales Offices - Warehouses 


Located in principal cities and towns throughout 
Gulf’s marketing territory 
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produce more at lower cost 











New home fire protection 
is made practical by 
Mallory Mercury Battery 


‘ANY a household has suffered loss of life or devastating damage from fire 
M that raged out of control before the sleeping victims were aware of their 
danger. Now an effective home fire alarm has been made practical by the same 
Mallory Mercury Battery which has proved so dependable in hearing aids and 
portable radio equipment. 


Activated by tiny heat detection units throughout the house, the Mallory Battery 
powers a centrally located alarm bell. Because of its remarkably long “shelf life”, 
this mercury type battery remains on the job as long as three years—more than 
twice as long as other types. 


The unusual characteristics of the Mallory Battery suggest a wide variety of useful 
applications. In addition to its long life and high power capacity in relation to its 
small size and weight, this revolutionary battery offers constant discharge and no- 
load voltage... resistance to impact, acceleration and extremes of pressure, tem- 
perature and humidity. 


The Mercury Battery is but one of many contributions to higher living standards 
arising from creative Mallory engineering. If technical skill and precision workman- 
ship in electrochemistry, electronics or metallurgy may be employed to make your 
product better or at lower cost... it will pay you to consult with Mallory. A wide 
range of products and a unique combination of research, engineering and production 


facilities are at your service. 


ee 
Mallory Mercury Batteries are 
produced as single cells and in 
2 vartety Of multi-vell packs 
for use as component parts in 
products requiring mprted 


battery power 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 





FIGURES OF THE WEEK 























§ Latest Preceding Year 
Week Week Ago Age 


Business Week Index (above) , *221.9 1220.4 221.4 185.0 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity) 99.6 90.6 86.2 
Production of automobiles and trucks 187,239 +151,606 190,879 159,493 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). . ... $46,400 $44,656 $34,258 $28,105 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours) 6,449 6,029 6,370 5,579 
Crude oil and condensate (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)............000eeeee0 5,938 5,909 5,708 4,901 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) cecccee 2,004 1,837 1,813 1,231 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and I.c.1. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)....... ccccccee 81 81 80 75 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 61 61 61 50 52 
Money in circulation (millions) $27,151 $27,259 $26,976 $27,454 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) +5% +25% 4% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 145 186 185 228 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-1939 = 100). . . Aug. 173.0 eat ere 172.5 168.8 105.2 
Spot commodity index (Mocdy’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 475.4 477.1 459.9 348.1 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 311.7 306.8 209.7 230.4 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 355.4 359.8 352.6 300.9 146.6 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.)...........0eeeeceeeeeeeeceeeeees 3.837¢  3.837¢  3.837¢  3.705¢  2.396¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $40.75 $40.75 $41.58 $27.42 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).............cceeeeeeeeeeeees 23.105¢ 23.210¢ 22.530¢ 17.625¢ 12.022¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $2.20 $2.23 $2.21 $2.16 $0.99 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)........ 02. cccccccccccvcccccceccsess 6.25¢ 6.25¢ 6.26¢ 6.0l¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)............sseeeeeeeeecees 40.95¢  40.67¢  37.96¢  29.97¢ 13.94¢ 
SO eer rrr err rrr ere eT eee ee $3.10 $3.10 $2.65 $2.05 $1.41 


Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)............e000- cla cauin dare 57.50¢ +55.00¢  48.20¢  17.86¢ 22.16¢ 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)...........+seeeeeeeeeees 153.0 149.2 148.3 123.0 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.21% 3.21% 3.23% 3.37% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (Aaa issues, Moody’s) 2.66% 2.63% 2.61% 2.60% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 14-11% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 14-12% 14-11% 14-11% 18% 4-1% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 48,581 48,098 46,930 ++27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 68,469 68,116 66,294 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 14,932 14,359 =—-13,171 + #6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks 3 2,126 2,586 2,206 ++1,038 
U. S. gov’t and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 34,698 35,078 37,594 #+15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks 6,243 6,133 5,038  +44,303 
Excess reserves, all member banks 900 730 1,115 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 19,438 18,889 17,804 2,265 

*Preliminary, week ended Sept. 16, QDate for "Latest Week” om each series om request. 

4tEstimate (BW —jul.12'47,p16). tRevised. 

. 
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Professor Paul, historian, disliked all modern ways. 
Said he: “I'd be far happier if these were olden days. 
But since I have to stay in town, well, William Penn’s 
the best — it’s modern—and they make you feel you 
really are a guest.” 


2 Paul woke refreshed next morning, and before he jumped 

@ from bed, “Why, history records no kings who slept as 
well,” he said. “Eight hundred springs and more, you 
say, in every mattress deep? That’s modern—and I 
must admit, I had a grand night's sleep! 











“Old Roman baths have ne'er been matched for luxury 

3. and bliss, but I think even Caesar would have cheered 
a bath like this. The water’s hot, there's lots of soap, 
and stacks of towels white. It’s modern—and I must 
admit, t's better than all right! 


“Ho! Bring me bread, and viands fine, and lots of good 

4, red meat!" exclaimed the Prof. And then, surprise, 
that’s what he got to eat! “Why, banqueteers of old,” 
he eried, “would envy me—and should! It’s modern— 
and I must admit, this Statler food is GOOD! 





a eee 


“In olden times, most inns were on the edge of town,” 

me he cried, “But Statler’s close to offices, to shops and 
shows beside. A stay at Statler’s changed my mind, 
three cheers for all that’s new, it’s modern—and I like 
it—and I know you'll like it, too!” 





Pit. 
STATLER 
HOTELS 


ee 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON + BUFFALO + CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 
STATLER OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN « PITTSBURGH 


























ASHINGTON OUTLOOK 


Industrial expansion will have a key role in defense plans. 

This is somewhat obscured by all the preoccupation with controls. 
But you can see how the policy of “peace through armed might” will build 
up, cause a big push for more capacity. In fact, the preliminary planning 
to get expansion started already is under way (page 19). 





The aim, long range, is an economy big enough to swing the twin jobs 
of maintaining a huge military, while once again filling civilian demand. 
That means more steel, more copper, more of everything industry uses. 

The underlying considerations help give the perspective on what’s 
ahead. They recognize public backing for big defense sacrifices may weaken 
if the end of fighting in Korea brings a lull in U. S.-Russia tension. 


Russia intends to make war. All her preparations point to that. 
Her military already is beyond defense needs. So the assumption is that 
she plans aggressive war on the West—sometime. That’s consideration 
No. 1. 

But war isn’t inevitable, or so the official line goes. All officials don’t 
agree with this, of course; hence the talk that a preventive war may 
become necessary. 

The way to peace is through armed might. The theory is that if we 
constantly confront Russia with force, she will decide war isn’t worth- 
while and will settle her differences with the West eventually. 


That makes our defense effort an open-ended proposition—open- 
ended both as to costs and time. 

The cost is sure to go above the $30-billion program now scheduled, 
and many officials think it will exceed $50-billion a year later on. 

As to time, officials can only guess—‘‘maybe for a decade, maybe a 
generation.” Anyhow, they see the arms race as a long-pull affair, unless 
Russia should end it earlier in devastating atomic war. 





The big problem for the long pull is how to build up a war machine— 
if there’s no war after Korea is over. That’s consideration No. 2. Defense 
on the scale now projected means more sons and husbands away in uni- 
form, bigger taxes, irritating controls, shortages of civilian goods. 

That’s the garrison state. And the U.S. has had no experience with 
it, except in wartime. Adjusting to it now won’t be easy, even if small 
wars continue. A Russian ‘peace offensive” would make it still tougher 
to take. Washington is well aware of the political liability in restraints, 
but it thinks it has part of the answer. 


More capacity to produce is seen as the way out. The figuring is 
that it need take only a few years to get rid of major defense discomforts, 
such as the more irksome controls and shortages. All that’s necessary is 
enough expansion to meet both military and civilian demand. 


It sounds like a promise of butter and guns. Whether it will work out 
is questionable. But there’s no doubt that Truman will push expansion— 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (continued) 


WASHINGTON and will threaten government competition unless business meets his goals. 
BUREAU 
SEPT. 23, 1950 





Frictions in the divided control command already are starting to pop. 
They arise from the uncertainty over who is boss of what. 


® Tobin’s Labor Dept. doesn’t like the idea of Sawyer’s National Pro- 
duction Authority’s having a manpower-requirement section. Labor claims 
that bailiwick. 

e Agriculture and Interior don’t agree on which is to do the job of 
claiming materials for the fishing industry. 

e Interior wants to extend its jurisdiction over mining to include refin- 
ing, which Commerce thinks belongs to it. 


These are minor. But coordinator Symington may have to settle 
them—which gives you a foretaste of later wrangling, when controls 


expand. 
& 


Chapman of Interior is off to a bad start on power control. He promised 
the electric utility industry a big say in power mobilization policy. But 
he picked as his first two consultants men the industry considers friendly 
to public power. They are Georgia Power’s C. B. McManus (BW-Sep. 
16’50,p30) and Public Service Co. of Oklahoma’s R. K. Lane. Now many 
in the industry fear that Chapman might be able to push public power 
and claim industry support. 

7 


The quality of gasoline is sliding, the first such defense casualty. The 
octane rating of both high test and standard is being pushed down 
(BW-Sep.2’50,p21). It still will be higher than in war, but will force a 
lot of motor tune-ups. 

No gas shortage is in sight, although military demand is rising. 


The inventory order is a sham and may put some businessmen on a 
spot. The only limitation (page 20) is that stocks must be held to the 
practical minimum needed for operation. But there’s no assurance against 
prosecution later on if a businessman’s idea of a minimum happens to 
conflict with what some official thinks it should have been. 











Labor politics finally got Denham, the National Labor Relations 
Board counsel (page 112). Truman promised the unions in 1948 that he 
would repeal the Taft-Hartley law. He failed to make good on that. So 
firing Denham was considered the next best thing, politically. With 
Denham gone, the unions will have a bigger say in how Taft-Hartley is 
applied. 

e 

There will be no freeze on cashing of savings bonds. The Treasury 
sees the recent rush to cash bonds as part of the scare-buying wave; it 
scoffs at the idea that bonds are being dumped because of inflation fears. 

Compulsory saving is getting some attention as an inflation curb. 
It would work like a withholding tax, except that deductions from wages 
and salaries would be repaid later. It won’t come, though, short of a 
big war. 
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Sperry Radar’s “weather eye” saves 
them hours or days on every trip 


Talk with the 
captain of any 
craft equipped 
with Sperry 
Radar...ocean 
liner, cargo ves- 
sel, tow, ferry, 
tanker, yacht 
or fishing boat. 
Hear from his 
own lips how much easier it is to 
operate on schedule in every weather, 


fo Fishing Boat 


Close to shore or nearing port...\arge, 
clear scope images of all ships, buoys, 
shoreline detail, and all above-water 
objects. 


visibility or traffic condition...with 
Sperry Radar keeping accurate track 
of everything in the vicinity. 

In Sperry’s files are many reports 
from shipmasters telling of the success- 
ful on-time operations made possible 
by Sperry Radar while navigating... 

... dangerous straights, erratically 
lighted passages...or passing unlighted 
junks or tied-up boats...or proceeding 
in narrow, crowded, foggy, smoky or 
rain-lashed rivers or lakes...or through 
blinding snow. 

For all such sailing situations, Sperry 
Radar provides this simple solution— 


i 


In open water... @etermines accu- 
rately the position, course and speed of 
other vessels. 


Sperry Radar’s success in meeting 
the hazards of every sailing situation in 
a wide variety of craft reflects the com- 
pany’s many years of experience in 
developing, manufacturing and servic- 
ing precision equipment for the marine 
field. Our nearest district office will be 
glad to give you complete information. 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION, GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 


CLEVELAND « NEW ORLEANS + LOS ANGELES ¢ SAN FRANCISCO © SEATTLE « NEW YORK © IN CANADA: THE ONTARIO HUGHES OWENS COMPANY, LIMITED © OTTAWA 








Easy to replace:—another reason to choose & 


The world’s most modern light source... 
General Electric slimline fluorescent 
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1. SINGLE PIN BASE » «+ EASY TO REPLACE iano 
, 2. LOWER UPKEEP—FEWER REPLACEMENTS 
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3. INSTANT START... NO STARTERS 





4. HIGH EFFICIENCY 





bathe Sarde 


5. LONG DEPENDABLE LIFE 
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6. NEW STREAMLINED APPEARANCE 


NO OTHER LIGHT SOURCE offers all these advantages 
of slimline—newest form of fluorescent, another 
General Electric development. Up to eight feet in 
length, its long, graceful lines of light bring new 
beauty to stores. offices, restaurants, other busi- 
nesses. Shouldn't you look into G-E slimline now? 
Call your G-E lamp supplier today. 

FREE BOOKLET: Write for a free illustrated booklet, 
** Modernize with G-E Slimline’. General Electric, 
Division 166-BW9, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
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Expansion—One Way or Another 


e The government now has the authority and money to step in and 


build plant facilities itself. 


e But industry seems more ready to do its own building than it 


was in World War Il. 


e Still, big government aid will be needed for certain 
economic” expansion—in petroleum, iron, nonferrous metals. 


The U.S. may be heading for the 
biggest industrial expansion spree in 
history. 

Government figures already suggest 

that 1950 will be the second-biggest 
plant-expansion year on record (BW— 
Sep.15'50,p2+). But the Administra- 
tion’s top planners have a hunch that 
the expansion to come is much greater 
than industry executives have yet im- 
agined. 
@ Industry’s Job—The government now 
has the authority and the money to 
step in and build facilities itself—plants 
that industry, for one reason or an- 
other, won’t finance. But the Admin- 
istration is predicting that this time— 
as contrasted with World War II ex- 
perience—industry is going to do most 
of the job itself. The prospect of long- 
term demand generated by a $40-billion 
or $50-billion military budget, the Fair 
Dealers say, is making industry Icaders 
cxpansion-minded. 

This philosophy of expansion, of 
course, is what the Administration 
tried to promote all through the post- 
war period. It charged then that the 
needs of the economy had been danger- 
ously underestimated. In the ill-fated 
Murry-Spence bills, the government 
even proposed that it might have to 
step in to get things done. 

Now all seems to be changed. Fair 
Dealers, for instance, are citing a 
speech made last week by Benjamin F. 
Fairless, president of U. S. Steel. Fair- 
less praised a recent Truman message 
that underscored the need for indus- 
trial expansion; he promised that the 
corporation’s new East Coast steel plant 
would “. . . . be large enough to pro- 
duce whatever steel our government 
may want us to produce in this area.” 
e Causes—There are at least two rea- 
sons why industry’s views on expansion 
seem to be turning more into line with 
the Fair Deal’s very own. 

First of all, 1950 has dispelled most 


“ 
un- 


doubts about future demand. Even 
before Korea, “excess capacity” fears 
had failed to materialize. Executives 
are apparently becoming convinced 
that a major depression needn't neces- 
sarily follow a war boom. 

A second reason is that this time 

many management men _ figure it’s 
better business to build their own 
raage It’s doubtful that U.S. Steel, 
or instance, would be permitted to 
buy another Geneva steel plant as 
surplus. The company was almost 
turned down last time by the anti- 
trusters. 
e Need for Help—Even with bigger 
private steel building, though, you can 
still see where government aid could 
well be used. 

Pre-Korea, the steel industry’s an- 
nounced plans for expansion would 
bring capacity up to 105 j-million tons 
by January, 1953. That’s compared 
with 99.4-million tons at the beginning 
of this year. 

This expansion included the first in- 
stalment of 700,000 ingot tons of ca- 
pacity at U. S. Steel’s new East Coast 
os which Fairless talked about. Big 
teel figures 700,000 tons is the mini- 
mum size and that the plant can be 
enlarged to several times that amount 
if necessary. 

Whether well-heeled U.S. Steel 
would be interested in a government 
loan is doubtful. But there is specula- 
tion that Fairless’ emphasis on build- 
ing capacity for “whatever steel our 
government may want us to produce” 
might mean this: He could be leaving 
the door open for possible use of a 
five-year write-off of plant cost, or part 
of it. Presidents of smaller steel com- 
panies have been stressing the benefits 
of fast amortization in any forced- 
draft building of new steel capacity. 
e Still Short?—One new addition to steel 
capacity, not included in announced ex- 
pansion, is the 700,000 tons that Henry 


Kaiser wants to add to his Fontana 
(Calif.) plant. Kaiser is not averse to a 
government loan. 

These probable additions to steel 
capacity, however, still bring the total 
to little more than 108-million tons by 
the end of 1952. That’s a lot less than 
some government economists—the Dept. 
of Agriculture’s Louis Bean, for in- 
stance—say we need. Bean told the 
Celler antimonoply committee _ this 
spring we need 118-million to 123-mil- 
lion tons of steel capacity by 1953. 
¢ Down to Cases—Every industry, of 
course, is different—when it comes to 
expanding, cither with government 
money or without. 

Take aluminum. There, the industry- 
leading Aluminum Co. of America 
knows that government policy, backed 
up by every gimmick in the book, is 
to build up Alcoa’s competitors. This 
will be done by making sure that equip- 
ment, materials, money, and electric 
power are available to the competitors 
when it comes to stepping up produc 
tion. Already, this program is under 
way with the sale of surplus aluminum 
potlines (BW—Aug.26'50,p26). 

In petroleum, you have something 
of the same situation you find in stcel. 
The majors are expanding—but the in- 
dependents are looking for government 
rw The smaller companies have been 
losing out in the petroleum industry's 
postwar octane race, a race in which 
the majors, with their vast resources, 
have a decided edge. 

Now, with the military seeking more 
petroleum, particularly avgas, the in- 
dependents are after government guar- 
antees to build modern high-octane 
equipment into their plants. Thus, they 
figure they'll be in better shape when 
octane competition rolls around again. 

Throughout industry, there are other 
production jobs that just aren’t eco- 
nomic in any normal economy. These 
also have to have big government help 
—something more than government- 
guaranteed loans and five-year amorti- 
zation. 
¢ Tools—The Administration’s tools for 
financing expansion include about every- 
thing used during World War II: 
direct government loans to war pro- 
ducers through agencies like RFC, 
premium payments for high-cost pro- 
duction, contracts committing the gov- 
ernment to take all that’s produced, 
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and authority for the government to 
build plants it can’t get otherwise. 

There’s $600-million already on tap, 
and $1.4-billion in the offing, to get 
things rolling, if the money is needed. 

Here are some of the spots that will 
need this kind of help: 

Iron Ore. ‘Technically, we're close to 
large-scale recovery of usable ore from 
the low-grade taconites of the Lake 
Superior region, where the end of good 
Mesabi ores is already in sight. But 
capital investment required to produce 
usable ore from taconite runs upwards 
of $20 per ton. Open-pit mining of 
Mesabi ores, on the other hand, takes a 
capital investment of $3. to $5 per ton. 
Republic and Armco are now planning 
for a $60-million investment to pro- 
duce some 2.5-million tons from ta- 
conite (page 92). How can it be eco 
nomical? Most Washington officials say 
that government aid will certainly be 
— 

Manganese. This is one of our big- 
gest, most immediate shortages. All 
domestic supplics are low-grade, ex- 
pensive. So the So is already 
at work on a $600,000 pilot plant for 
manganese at Artillery Peak, Ariz. This 
is a project that will take millions when 
it’s ready to go full scale. 

Similarly, there are plans afoot for 
recovery of manganese len steel-plant 
slag. 

Other nonferrous metals. Copper, 
especially, is tight. Producers here are 
looking for premium-price plans (gov- 
ermment subsidy) to get the metal out 
of deposits that can’t be worked on any 
other basis. This premium-price me- 
chanism was successfully used during 
World War II. 

Other potentially scarce materials are 

being lined up, -too—low-grade mica, 
for instance, from North Carolina. 
e Where To Go—Where does a pro- 
ducer go to apply for these government 
benefits? The answer is all over town. 
If you get turned down one place, you 
can try another. 

Generally speaking, you can see 
where your first stop should be: min- 
erals, power, and petroleum at Interior; 
food, fertilizer, and farm machinery at 
Agriculture; military is at the 
appropriate service; general government 
supplies at General Services—and just 
about everything else at Commerce. 

At this stage of the game, however, 
you won't get much satisfaction if you 
come to Washington looking for in- 
formation about loans or loan guar- 
antees. None of the agencies is ready 
to move, and they won’t be for some 
time. 

But the expansion policy and _pro- 
gram is nonetheless real. It’s been 
handed to the President by Congress— 
and Truman and his men are getting 
ready to push it as hard as thev think 
they have to 
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Scarce Soda Ash 


Three-month strike due to 
end, but even capacity produc- 
tion won't make up 630,000-ton 
deficit for chemical industry. 


The strike song in the soda-ash in- 
dustry seems to be ended. But the 
melody will linger on. 

Indications are that by the week’s 
end, 3,000 striking Solvay workers 
would accept a 10¢ hourly raise, with 
another 5¢ more next June. The same 
pattern is also expected to end the 
strike at Diamond Alkali’s Painesville 
(Ohio) plant, where members of the 
United Mine Workers’ catch-all Dis- 
trict 50 have been out for three months. 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. workers 
have already returned tu wie 
e Another Think—So far, so good. But 
if the myriad manufacturers who use 
soda ash, caustic, and chlorine think 
the strike-born shortage is ended, they 
have another think coming. 

Before the strike, the soda-ash in- 
dustry was running at from 80% to 
85% of capacity. Chances are that 
post-Korca needs would have speeded 
this up to 90%. At this rate, best esti 
mates are that the strike cost about 
630,000 short tons of production. And 
that loss will probably be a net deficit 
for a long time to come. 

From the time the strike ends, it 
will take from 10 days to two weeks to 
get production started. Not before mid- 
October can full production be ex- 
pected. Current needs of industry and 
the military will certainly absorb ca- 


Metzman in Uniform 


This old war-dog is Col. Gustav Metzman, 
who was recalled to duty a few weeks ago 


to take over the northeastern railroads 
seized by the Army. When he takes his 
eagles off, he is president of the N. Y. 
Central R.R. His first hitch with the 
Army came in the same job in May, 1948. 


ow output for a long time to come. 
Even without the war-born increase in 
demand, it would probably have taken a 
year to make up the deficit. As it is, the 
deficit is here to stay. 

@ Layofts—That deficit is no mere book- 
keeping gimmick to the soda-ash users 
who have had to curtail operations. 

Hardest hit have been the glass man- 
ufacturers—and their customers in the 
food, dairy, pharmaceutical, and _bev- 
erage industries. 

Other sufferers are makers of rayon, 

textiles, paper, synthetic rubber, de- 
tergents, automobiles, and phosphate 
chemicals. Shortages of chemicals have 
hampered de-mothballing of military 
equipment vitally needed in the de- 
fense program. Several Atomic Energy 
Commission plants have announced 
that the soda-ash shortage would affect 
work on atom bombs. Even distillers 
of Kentucky bourbon have been hit— 
not cnough bottles to put their products 
in. 
The trouble began back on June 12 
when District 50 called out workers at 
Solvay plants at Syracuse, Detroit, and 
Baton Rouge. On July 22, the union 
struck Painesville, largest of Diamond 
Alkali’s 12 plants. Wyandotte’s three 
Michigan plants followed on Sept. 5. 


Not Much Control 
In Inventory Controls 


The government took its first, halt- 
ing step toward limiting inventories of 
scarce materials this week. It wasn’t 
much of a step. 

National Production Authority, the 
new control agency set up within the 
Commerce Dept., called its first regula- 
tion “inventory control.’”” But NPA 
gave no clear indication of what it 
would consider reasonab'e levels of in- 
ventories. It threatened fines and‘ im- 

risonment for violators but admittedly 
fad no staff or machinery to enforce 
the regulation. About all business got 
out of the directive was a list of mate- 
rials the government considers to be in 
short supply. 

NPA conceded its definition of in- 
ventory limitation—‘‘the smallest quan- 
tity from which a person can 
reasonably meet his deliveries or supply 
his services’"—was fuzzy. Apparently, it 
hoped the list of scarce materials would 
frighten users into going easy to avoid 
a real.crackdown on inventory hoarding. 

The materials list included 32 items, 
most of them no surprise to business- 
men. The majority was iron, steel, and 
nonferrous metals long. known to be in 
short supply; also listed were natural 
and i rubber, nylon yarn, bur- 
lap, cotton, high tenacity rayon yarn, 
lumber, portland cement, gypsum 
board, and chemicals. 
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Auto Make-Do’s 


With painted trim, black 
tires only, and synthetic up- 
holstery, auto builders plan to 
meet materials shortages. 


The automobile of late 1951 may 
look a little drab by this year’s stand- 
ards. It may have painted strips where 
the chrome used to glitter, and black 
tires instead of flashy white sidewalls. 
It may not have a spare. Inside, you'll 
probably find more synthetic fibers than 
wool. And under the hood, there may 
be steel castings in places where you're 
used to finding aluminum. 

A canvass of car makers today shows 
that most of them are concerned about 
one or more short materials already. 
One is worried about steel; another can’t 
get enough wool material for interiors; 
another has no shortages now but sees 
lead and copper as the first bottlenecks; 
another is hard up for copper and nickel. 

Steel shortage, potentially the most 
crippling, is least feared by most builders 
now. Of course, steel has been the 
prime bottleneck in car output this 
year. But looking to the future, auto 
men sec only a slightly tighter steel sup- 
ply, while they foresee real pinches in 
other metals, such as copper and lead. 

Copper fabricators are already work- 
ing only a five-day week to spread out 
the available raw material stockpile. At 
overtime rates, they found they werc 
using copper up faster than it could be 
brought out of the ground. As copper 
gets shorter, it’s bound to reduce total 
auto output. There’s no automotive 
substitute for it. Aluminum and steel 
got a tryout in auto radiators prior to 
World War II, with poor results. 

Lead supply will also dictate auto 
cutput. There's no substitute for lead 
in storage batteries. 

Aluminum is getting tighter, but sub- 
stitutes are coming in. 

Nickel and chrome are now on ade- 
quate allocation to auto companies. But 
against the time of shortage, one com- 
pany is working out a way to flashplate 
on stainless steel for trim. But when 
stainless gets tight, it will have to elim- 
inate bright work altogether. 

Rubber is not yet tight, nor is it ex- 
pected to be a bottleneck, with the gov- 
emment’s synthetic plants coming back 
into operation. Some tire companies 
are suggesting making car deliveries 
with four tires instead of five. But car 
builders see little advantage in that; 
they point out that a car buyer will buy 
a fifth tire anyway if there isn’t one in 
the car the dealer sells him. But white 
sidewalls may be a thing of the past 
after next year’s models come out un- 
less the natural-rubber situation cases. 
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Inflat 


Between now and next June, the sur- 
plus demand that shows on this work- 
sheet will have to be mopped up—by 
higher taxes, by higher savings, or by 
higher prices. In that sense, the in- 
flation gap that economists see is some- 
thing that never will materialize. Like 
the horizon, it won't be there when 
you get to it. 

Nevertheless, the little T-accounts 

on the cconomists’ scratchpads give 
you an idea of how much upward pres- 
sure on prices the semimobilization 
program will generate. 
e Supply, Demand—The inflation gap 
is a boomtime concept. As a boom 
turns into a superboom, demand tends 
to increase faster than supply. The 
total that people want to spend on 
goods and services becomes bigger—at 
present prices—than the supply. 

Uniess demand is cut by increased 
savings, the pressure of this extra de- 
mand will drive prices up—until the 
available supply fr pont and services, 


ion Gap: Scratchpad Version 


valued at the new inflated prices, 
equals the amount that people want 
to spend. 

Taxes cut demand, thus narrow the 
pAb. Buying U.S. savings bonds—or 
uiding moncy in the mattress—instead 
of buying goods has the-same effect. 
Rationing and price controls—effectively 
administered—force more’ savings be- 
cause they limit spending. 
© $16.5-Billion—Looking ahead through 
fiscal 1951, government economists sec 
a gap of something like $16.5-billion 
between effective demand—including 
government demand for arms—and the 
supply of goods and services at present 
prices. The tax bill that Congress has 
just passed will trim perhaps $2.5-bil- 
lion off total demand. 

That leaves a gap of: $14-billion or 
so. That’s why the government plan- 
ners are talking of still higher taxes. 
And it is why most economists take it 
for granted that the upward surge of 
prices has only just started. 
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CHERRY-RED billet rides out of the heat’ HOT BILLET makes a solid path of light as it rolls down incline to piercing mill (center). 
ing furnace on its way to the piercing mill. | Mandrel operation, the next step, is under the burst of light in the background. 


PIPE MAKES A PATTERN on floor of National Tube’s new seam- cooling. Next they are to go through straightening and cut-off 
less pipe plant. These tubes are 4 in. in diameter, 70 ft. long. They machines. Then these tubes will go to finishing floor where they 
have already been through mandrel and reducing mills and are flow will be faced off, threaded, and coupled. 
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COOLING SPRAY dashes over hot mandrel rods after they have 


It takes 11 or 12 of these rods, used in rotation, to keep up with the 


been withdrawn from pipes that have gone through mandrel mill. mill speed. Light streaks down from clerestory windows in plant roof. 


Seamless Pipe Mill Runs With No Hands 


National Tube Co. turns out 18,000 tons of pipe a month 
in mill operated mainly by pushbutton and electric eye. 


After 20 years of research and an in- 
vestment of over $25-million, Na- 
tional Tube Co., a U.S. Steel subsidiary, 
has developed an almost completely 
automatic continuous seamless pipe mill 
at its Lorain (Ohio) works. The mill 
has been producing pipe at capacity 
—1,800 tons a month—for a year now, 
and the bugs are almost all out of the 
line. So National Tube thinks it’s 
ready to give the public a look at what 
it has built. Members of the Assn. of 
Iron & Steel Engineers will get the 
first glimpse. They'll go on a guided 
tour of the mill when they meet in 
Cleveland next week. 

e Good Housekeeping—One of the first 
things they are apt to notice is the 
cleanliness of the plant. It’s probably 
the only steel mill in the U.S. that has 
ash trays, plainly marked and_ stra- 
tegically placed around the work floor, 
for the men to put their cigarette butts 
in. The next most noticeable thing is 
the lack of people. It takes only 350 
men, including spell-hands, crane op- 
erators, and foremen, to operate the 
whole line. In place of men, there are 
hundreds of flag switches, electric eves, 
clectric motors, and cranes that do their 
work automatically. 

e Billet-to-Pipe—Leaving out all inter- 
mediate steps, the job that the mill 
does is to take a cylindrical billet of 
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stecl, punch a hole down the center of 
it, and draw it out to as much as nine 
times its original length. The end 
product is seamless steel pipe anywhere 
from 2 in. to 4 in. in diameter and 
from 40 ft. to 138 ft. long, depending 
on specifications. But it is in the inter- 
mediate steps, in the heating, piercing, 
drawing, reducing, and finishing of the 
tube, that the new, automatic features— 
and the interest—liec. 

Raw material for the operation comes 
from National Tube’s newly installed 
blooming mill at Lorain. The mill is 
engineered to turn out round steel 
billets, precisely 54 in. in diameter and 
from 3 ft. 9 in. to 14 ft. long. These 
are heated cherry-red in a rotary-hearth 
continuous furnace in the pipe mill. 
From the top, this furnace looks like a 
doughnut—$+ ft. in diameter. The roof 
and walls are stationary, but the floor 
of the hearth rotates on tracks, making 
one complete turn every 14 hours. 
Cold ingots feed into one door of the 
furnace, lie like spokes of a wheel 
radiating from the center, and pass 
through five temperature zones, which 
bring them up to 2,300F in the dis- 
charge zone. 

@ Picrcer—A manually operated machine 
takes the billets from the discharge 
zone and drops them on skids that 
guide their roll down to the piercing 


mill. This mill works like conventional 
piercers but much faster. It takes a 
54 in. round, 8 ft. long billet, rams a 
hard steel bore down the center of the 
heat-softened metal, hollowing it out 
and stretching the billet to 53 in. round 
and 25 ft. long. The piercer head is 
pushed through the billet at about 30 
in. a second. When it comes out the 
other end, a worker retrieves it with 
tongs: that’s the only place along the 
entire line where muscle and tongs are 
required. 

eMandrel Mill—From_ the _ piercer 
trough, the pipe is lifted mechanically 
and rolled to position in front of the 
mandrel mill. Here a photoelectric cell 
picks up the light from the still-hot 
pipe and signals a mechanism that 
rams a steel bar down the hollow of 
the tube. With this mandrel bar in 
it, the pipe rides along between the 
rollers of the mandrel mill. The rollers 
outside, working against the mandrel 
bar inside, squeeze down the outside 
diameter and wall thickness of the 
ipe, more than doubling its length. 

‘he size of the mandrel bar establishes 
the inside diameter of the pipe. 

The pipe containing the mandrel 
bar rushes out of the mandrel mill at 
about 700 ft. a minute. It slams into 
a flag switch activating a lever which 
throws the pipe and bar. up onto a 
table. There the mandrel bar is yanked 
from the shell, returned to the front 
end of the mill, cooled and used again. 

In the meantime, a conveyor carries 
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the pipe to a reheater furnace where it 
is softened up for final shaping. The 
reheat furnace, 68 ft. long and 22 ft. 
wide, has three heat zones. In the dis- 
charge zone, there are two doors, onc 
north, one south. If the pipe is O.K. 
for size after it leaves the mandrel mill, 
it passes out the north door to the 
finishing table. But if it needs further 
shaping, it passes out the south door 
to the sizing mill or the reducing mill. 
@ Stretch or Squeeze—Both these mills 
have 12 stands or pairs of rolls. The 
only difference in them is that the 
rollers of the reducing mill are powered 
and geared so that they rotate progres- 
sively faster down the line. The effect 
of this is to draw or stretch the pipe as 
it passes between the rolls,- since each 
of them pulls a little harder than the 
rolls before it. A 62-ft.-long pipe de- 
livered to the reducing mill comes out 
140 ft. long, and in stretching this much 
the diameter of the pipe is reduced 
considerably. 

Rollers of the sizing mill all travel 
at the same speed. They squeeze down 
the diameter of the pipe somewhat but 
do not draw it out much. 

rom these two mills, the pipe is 
* conveyed over cooling tables through 
| straightening niachines to cut-off ma- 
+ chines where they are cropped to size 
and delivered to the finishing floor. 
¢e Finishing Off—On the finishing floor, 
three operations occur: facing off the 
ends of the pipe, threading the ends, 
and putting a coupling or collar on one 
end. All of them are Heo by machine, 
automatically. A walking table, carry- 
ing two lengths of pipe, places them on 
the inlet aed to the facing machine. 
The rollers carry the two lengths into 
the machine where they are both faced 
at once, then carry them out onto the 
table again. Then the walking § table 
moves the two faced lengths Pees 
} to the threading machine and at the 
same time, it carries two more lengths in 
front of the facing machine. When 
these are faced, the table again advances, 
putting the first pair of lengths in line 
with the threading machine, the second 
pair halfway between, and lining up 
still a third pair with the facing ma- 
chine 

The exact duplicate of this operation 
goes on at the epposite end of the walk- 
ing table with the opposite ends of the 
pipes. 

Finally, the pipe gocs to inspectors 

and then to a four-headed coupling ma- 
chine which spins on the collars that 
are used to link pipe sogether. After 
that the pipe is measured, stenciled, 
oiled, and carted to the warchouse. 
e Has to Be Big—An exceptionally large 
market for pipe ts the economic secret 
of such a mill as National Tube’s ‘No. 
4 Seamless.” ‘To reach top efficiency, 
the mill must be operated around the 
clock on a 64-day week 
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CONNECTICUT CLAMBAKE for campaigner Prescott Bush (white coat, right) will 
show up on TV screens. Video screens all over the nation will be full of ... 


Politics: TV’s Latest Feature 


Campaigners’ faces, as well as their words, now penetrate 
the voters’ homes. Candidates take more and more video time 
despite the high cost of the medium. 


Back in the 20’s, when radio burst 
into bloom, the U.S. had to grow itself 
a new crop of politicians. The old 
fashioned spellbinder was out—unless 
his voice came firm and compelling 
from the box in the family living room. 
e Face-Lifting—Right now it’s begin- 
ning to look as if politics will need a 
face-lifting, as well as voice culture. 
With television growing like a weed, 
the new question is how does the can- 
didate look—not just how does he sound, 
or what does he think. 

Of course it’s easy to overestimate the 

role of television in this fall’s cam- 
paigning. But it’s just as easy to un- 
derestimate it. Television still hasn't 
reached into a lot of territory; but it’s 
firmly installed in the big cities and the 
populous areas, And that’s where votes 
—and congressmen—grow thickest. As 
for future ‘elections, you can even find 
enthusiasts who think TV will be the 
whole campaign show. 
e Connecticut—T'o sce how far televi- 
sion has gone already, take a look at 
Connecticut. One local newspaper 
columnist estimates that 500,000 Nut 
meggers are reached by _television—by 
sets in bars and hotels as well as in the 
parlor. And with two Senate seats and 
the governorship open, both sides are 
using it for all they are worth, 

The lineup of candidates is a natural 
for showmanship. On the Democratic 
side is the once-formidable advertising 
team of Benton & Bowles. Chester 
Bowles is trying to retain the governor- 
ship; William Benton wants election 


to the Senate seat to which his former 
partner appointed him. 

e Movie Star—This media-wise pair, and 
their running mate, Sen. Brien McMa- 
hon, are using TV to the hilt. But they 
don't have the state’s one station 
(WNHC-TV, New Haven) to them- 
selves. Running against Bowles is hand- 
some Rep. John Davis Lodge, former 
movie leading man and a tough man 
to beat on the hustings. Lined up 
against Benton is Prescott Bush, long- 
time director of CBS and a lot of other 
companies. All the Republicans are 
planning live television shows. 

e Many States—Things have gone a 
long way since 1948, when the Demo- 
crats spent only $18,000 on television 
to clect Harry §. Truman, compared 
with the $700,000 they sank into radio 
time. 

Just two years later, and in an off- 
year clection, television is getting a big 
political play not only in Connecticut, 
but in New York, Pennsylvania, I}linois, 
Ohio, Missouri, and California as well. 
Michigan and Massachusetts are likely 
to join the bandwagon, though they 
have no Senate contests. At least a 
part of the voters in Utah, Indiana, 
Washington, Maryland, and Wisconsin 
will also be able to stay at home and 
meet the candidates. 

Though politics is taking up more 
television time, the candidates are gen- 
erally keeping their individual shows 
short. That’s so they won’t crowd pop- 
ular shows off the air—and annoy their 
constituents. Even California’s Rep. 
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Helen Gahagan Douglas—a former 
Broadway star and strictly nice to look 
at—is cagily making her pitch - It 
starts with Vice-President Barkley ap- 
pealing to Californians to perform a 
public service by electing Mrs. Douglas 
to the Senate. Then Barkley’s face 
fades, though his voice continues, and 
Mrs. Douglas’s telegenic face appears 
on the screen. 

@ Short and Sweet—The big-time adver- 
tising men in Connecticut are sticking 
to the short-and-sweet technique. Ben- 
ton has a series of seven one-minute 
spots, filmed with the help of his Re- 
publican neighbor Chester LaRoche, 
another advertising bigshot who has 
deserted to the Democrats to aid his 
friend. 

Benton’s GOP opponent, Prescott 
Bush, is trying another television gim- 
mick—the audience participation show. 
Carefully screened supporters are 
brought to the studio to ask questions 
which Bush answers. Cranks, hecklers. 
and just plain opponents are kept out. 

In Ohio, Sen. Robert A. Taft has 
borrowed Bush’s audience-participation 
plan. Taft, a crack free-style debater, 
is at his best with rapid-fire ques- 
tions. His opponent, State Auditor 
Joseph T. Ferguson is using an adver- 
tising man to handle his television ac- 
tivities. 

e Rep. Nixon—A glance around the 
country shows plenty more political tele- 
vision activity. In California, Rep. 
Douglas is getting a run for her money 
on the screens from her Republican 
opponent, handsome young Rep. Rich- 
ard M. Nixon. Nixon has plenty of 
television experience, ened in con- 
nection with his work with the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

In Illinois, Senate Majority Leader 
Scott Lucas is using a 15-minute film 
which is a colossal production by 1948 
standards. The film includes a plug 
from Barkley, shots of Lucas presidin 
over the Senate, and newsreel clips of- 
fering before-and-after views of Demo- 
cratic accomplishments. 

Aim of the program is to show that 
Lucas plays a big part in shaping poli- 
cies that appeal to farmers, organized 
labor, and low-income groups generally. 
Lucas’ advisers have not been deaf to 
research findings which show that the 
bulk of television sets are found in hum- 
ble homes. 

Other Democrats using TV for cam- 
paigning, with the aid of plugs by 
Barkley, are Sen. Warren G. Magnuson 
in Washington, and Sen. Francis X. 
Mvers, the party whip, in Pennsylvania. 

Myers’ Senate opponent, Gov. James 
H. Duff, is also using television. In 
Washington, Magnuson is using Se- 
attle’s lone station to telecast parts of 
a 30-minute film produced last January 
illustrating President Truman’s state of 
the Union message. 
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TV time has also been lined up by 

Sen. Millard Tydings (D. Md.), Sen. 
Elbert Thomas (D. Utah), Sen. Alex- 
ander Wiley (R. Wis.), and Sen. Homer 
Comma (R. Ind.). 
e Newspapers—The widespread use of 
TV threatens to cut deeply into news- 
paper revenues from political advertis- 
ing—perhaps not now, but certainly by 
1952. Radio should be hit much less, 
especially as it will for years to come be 
the only medium for reaching voters in 
such sparsely populated states as the 
Dakotas, Montana, Wyoming, and 
Nevada. 

Costs of TV time, and the number of 
potential voters who can be reached, are 
controlling factors for politicking. In 
the New York City area, for example, 
telecasters have some 1.5-million sets 
to shoot at. But the rates are the high- 


est in the U.S.—about $200 a minute. 
© Other Costs—There’s an added cost 
when politicos pre-empt sponsored com- 
mercial programs. in, politicians 
must now dig down for the expenses 
of dressing up TV shows. They didn’t 
have this problem with radio programs. 

Even so, Kenneth D. Fry, radio and 
television director for the Democratic 
National Committee, says that the 
$200-a-minute New York City rate is 
well worth the cost. In California, Fry 
estimates that Los Angeles (seven sta- 
tions, 650,000 sets) and San Francisco 
(two stations, 75,000 sets) already reach 
75% of the potential television audi- 
ence in the entire state. 

Ohio campaigners can aim their pleas 
at 260,000 sets in Cleveland, 160,000 
in Cincinnati, 105,000 in Dayton, 
50,000 in Toledo. 


Freight Cars Boom, Passenger Cars Bust 


Meanwhile, most passenger-car plants 
are still busy—either with backlogs of 
previous orders or with production of 
military equipment. American Car & 
Foundry Co., for example, is shifting 
some passenger-car production lines to 


The Korean war galvanized U.S. rail- 
roads into actjon on their most serious 
shortage—freight cars. The trouble is 
that the passenger-car shortage is almost 


‘as vital. And, as the chart above shows, 


there is a striking contrast in orders 


' placed for the two types of car: Up to 


_ 1, 1950, the roads had ordered 
only 62 passenger cars. 

Yet the total supply of passenger 
cars is way below what it was in 1943. 
So a major war right now would be 
rougher on railroad passengers than 
World War IL. 


tanks. Budd Co., which makes no 
freight cars, has 83% of its production 
in automotive work. (Also, Budd got 
an order this week for 51 passenger cars 
from Sorocabana Ry. in Brazil.) Pull- 
man-Standard, however, has cut em- 
ployment in passenger-car shops about 
50% from its peak of 6,000 personnel. 
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Tight Rein for Housing Credit 


Right from the start, the new controls on housing construc- 
tion will be tough; higher-cost construction will be hardest hit. Sliding 
scale of down payments, shorter mortgage terms will do the trick. 


The lid will be down on_ housing 
credit—both government and_private— 
as soon as control authorities can decide 
what and how. 

The Federal Reserve Board will have 
general authority over construction 
credit (BW—Sep.2'50,p24). FRB has 
sect up a new real estate credit office to 
handle the job. Its head is Charles T. 
Fisher, Jr., president, National Bank of 
Detroit. 

But on residential credit controls, 

Housing & Home Finance Administra- 
tor Raymond M. Foley sits in the 
driver’s seat. FRB will have to have 
Foley’s O. K. on restrictions on housing 
loans—though Foley, in turn, will have 
to steer his course in line with FRB 
directives. 
e Teeth in It—One thing stands out on 
this part of the defense program. On 
housing credit controls, Washington 
means business. The program aims to 
keep the housing volume down to a 
level that the defense economy can 
support without strain. The basic goal 
is to shut off inflationary pressure on 
materials prices and other costs by 
keeping a firm curb on construction 
itse f. 

The tecth will be there right from the 
start. HHA and FRB agree that it’s 
better to start tough. Soft restrictions 
might invite a rash of home building 
to get ahead of tougher controls, en- 
courage the very thing the controllers 
want to avoid. If the initial restrictions 
xrove too tough, they can be relaxed 
ater. 

From the carly talks, one other fact 
emerges. The curbs will be graduated. 
Higher-cost housing will have the stiffer 
terms; lower-income purchasers will get 
off more lightly. In fact, Housing Ex- 
pediter Tighe F. Woods predicts that, 
if the war continues much longer, 
there'll be no new homes costing more 
than $10,000 by next spring. 

Vhere will be two brakes on housing 
credit: Down payments will be higher, 
and mortgage maturities will be shorter. 
Specific ways and means are still to be 
worked out 
e Down Payments—In fixing down pay- 
ments, the blueprinters want to keep a 
financing market open for both private 
and government-insured loans. To do 
that, they have settled on sales prices, 
not valuation, as a basis for down pay- 
ments 

FHA is afraid that a valuation base 
might run it out of business. First- 
mortgage loans by private Tenders are 
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usually limited—by law or otherwise— 
to 60%-65% of the lender’s appraisal 
of value. And there’s no practical form- 
ula for figuring uniform control of such 
appraisals. FHA does have such a 
uniform contro] on its insured mort- 
gages. Its appraisals usually run less 
than sales pricc—and ‘usually less than 
a private lender’s appraisal. So if 
you cut down government credit to 
60%-65% of a government appraisal, 
the borrower would get a worse deal 
from FHA than from the private lender. 
eSet Payment—The new order will 
specify what part of the sales price must 
be paid in nonborrowed capital. A 
borrower can’t turn to a second mort- 
gage to cover his cash requirements; 
he'll have to certify that he is financing 
the required part of one deal with his 
own money. 

Down payments will be set on a 
sliding scale. The talk is of a scale 
something like this: 10% down pay- 
ment for properties priced at $6,000- 
$8,000, 15% on $15,000 houses, 20% 
for the $15,000-$20,000 bracket, and 
50% for houses above $25,000. There 
may be lower requirements for veterans. 

No such uniform regulation will su- 
persede the — restrictions on 
FHA-insured loans. FHA mortgages 


Latest wrinkle in New York City’s civilian 
defense planning is a regular transit bus 
which can be turned into an ambulance in 
an emergency. The Mack bus has special 
fittings to hold 16 stretchers, which are 


are based on appraised value, not on 
sales price. So from here on, the amount 
of cash a home-buyer has to put up will 
run on a double standard. His down 
payment will be a specified ratio of 
sales price; but his FHA loan—if he 
has one—cannot exceed the usual per- 
centage of FHA’s appraisal of value. 
Since FHA’s valuation appraisals run 
lower than sales price, FHA might 
sometimes still be able to insure loans 
up to the legal limit (90% of appraisal 
value for lower-priced houses) without 
bumping into the down-payment re- 
quirements. On the $25,000 house, 
however, a 50% down payment would 
be so big that FHA probably couldn’t 
insure the loan to the legal linut. 
eShort Term—The second brake on 
housing credit will be regulation of 
mortgage securities. The favored pro- 
posal is to shorten the mortgage term. 
That would up the owner's monthly 
payments, leave him with less moncy 
in his pocket in an inflationary period. 
An alternative method of achieving 
the same end has been proposed. This 
is to keep the former maturity period 
but increase payments during the early 
years of a mortgage. But this split 
amortization has a big drawback: too 
many administrative headaches. 
e@ Who's Covered?—The Defense Pro- 
duction Act ruled out construction 
started before Aug. 3. So, as far as 
conventional financing gocs, the new 
regulation will hit only housing begun 
after that date. But the chances are 
that on government-insured loans the 
new rule will cover old as well as new 
housing. 


stored under the rear seats in normal times. 
Less severely wounded persons can ride in 
seats. Extra wide doors make it easy to 
handle stretchers. New York has 500 of 
these $20,000 bus-ambulances. 
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How well prepared is the 
American oil industry to meet 
the nation’s emergency needs? 


N EVERY HAND, American oil men have been ques- 
me as to the industry’s ability to meet the nation’s 
needs in the light of swiftly moving developments. The 
facts are reassuring. 

The American oil industry is better prepared today 
than ever before to meet any national emergency. Our 
domestic capacity to produce and refine petroleum has 
increased around 25 per cent since the peak demands of 
World War I!—during which the Armed Forces of this 
nation and its Allies never lacked for oil, and all essential 
civilian needs were met. 

In the months immediately ahead, with minor dis- 
locations to be expected, we should be able to furnish all 
of the military demands for oil products and supply the 
civilian needs for gasoline and heating oils. 

Based on the assumption that the military need for 
oil will increase only as greater amounts of equipment 
and manpower are engaged in using it, there should be 
no demand in the immediate future that the industry 
cannot readily supply. 

As to the long range view, no one can predict with 
complete accuracy what the military needs for oil prod- 
ucts may be. The extent to which we will be called upon 
to supply gasoline, jet and other aviation fuels, fuel oil, 
Navy special fuels, and other military requirements for 
petroleum, obviously depends on the turn of international 
events. 

Although we cannot know all that is ahead, the record 
of our industry is reassuring. In the five years since the 
end of World War II, American oil companies have been 
rebuilding, improving and expanding their facilities and 
creating a substantial reserve productive capacity. 

Compared to the peak war year of 1945, total U.S. 
crude oil production capacity has been increased 27%, 
refining capacity has been increased 21%, and proved 


crude oil reserves have been increased 24%. 

In these five years American oil companies plowed 
back into their business more than 8 billion dollars for 
exploration and development and to provide these new 
facilities—the great bulk of this from operating profits. 

This record and the traditional skill and ingenuity of 
the American oil industry, give assurance that supplies 
and facilities will be expanded and adapted with maxi- 
mum speed and efficiency to meet whatever needs may de- 
velop, provided that necessary steel and other essential 
materials are made available. 

America’s thousands of oil companies owe their con- 
tinued progress to the fact that they are privately man- 
aged and have competed vigorously for the privilege of 
serving America better. 

The key to the strength of the American oil industry is 
the driving force of competition. This strength must be 
preserved if the United States is to remain a power for 
peace. Even with national planning and restrictions, the 
nation must continue to rely on private management, and 
although close and full cooperation with governmental 
agencies is necessary in times of emergency, nothing 
should be done that will impair the incentive for compe- 
tition in normal times. 

The industry will be able to supply the largest possible 
volume of our national petroleum requirements if we have 
the largest possible freedom in our operations. 

I know that every oil man shares my confidence that 
this industry can and will continue its record of meeting 
every challenge on its own initiative. 


Very truly yours, 


Find i. fa 


President, American Petroleum Institute 


Published by Sinclair Refining Company in cooperation with 
the Oil Industry Information Committee, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


Detroit developments: Trade reports say 





Nothing 


e LeRoy Spencer may be Packard’s next 

Cla; Vi 1S Olu smile president. Now general manager of the 

e company’s California distributor, Spen- 

bene cer becomes Packard vice-president in 

October. In January he will be execu- 

tive v-p. . . . Ford will take over the 

Dodge-Chicago plant, once leased to 

Tucker, to make aircraft engines. . . . 

New Nashes out this week have a re- 

styled front, elongated fenders that form 

vertical fins. . ... Buick may nose out 

Plymouth for third place in auto sales 

because of the Chrysler strike. 

e 

Montgomery Ward profits shot up 90% 

in the first half on a sales rise of only 

3% over the same period last year. In 

1949 — markdowns cut the com- 
pany’s profit margin. 
e 


Steel output this week will be the sec- 
ond-largest in history. Production of 
1,936,400 tons will be only 4,200 tons 
short of the mark sct in May. 

a ) 
Appliance prices went up at Gencral 
Electric and down at Thor. GE marked 
up the tag on major items in its line 
by an average of 9%. Thor cut its 
automatic ironer about 20% to carry 
out a 30-day promotion it had planned 
since early summer. 

2 
Reader’s Digest slapped manufacturers 
who in ads “have misled readers into 
believing the Digest has endorsed 
There's no such thing as that cramped And the most wonderful part of all is [their] product... .” The magazine 
feeling when you go Pullman. that you're so safe. Yes, safer in a hoped “the advertising profession it- 

You can s-t-r-e-t-c-h out in your Pullman crossing the country than self . . . will curb the misrepresenta- 

man-sized Pullman bed. You can get you are in your own home. (See what tion”; otherwise, it says, it has legal 
up, move around. You can walk to the we mean when we say: “‘Nothing steps “under study.” Viceroy cigarettes, 
lounge car, step into the dining car. cramps your smile!”’) Minute Maid orange juice, Colgate, 
and Anahist are a few who have used 
the Digest name to plug products. 

® 





A new news magazine for Latin America, 


andl a pleasent 
4 ° A called Vision, makes its debut in mid- 
ood business 0 November. Edited in New York, it 
g will be written in Spanish and will 


COM EPENOA appear every other week. About half 
FORTABLE, 2 BLE, AND- ABOVE AlL- SAFE / mf management force are ex-Time em- 
ployees. 
e 

Truman asked Congress to set up a 
civil defense administration. He based 
the request on a report from NSRB 
calling for broad preparedness by the 
states with federal financial and techni- 
cal help. 


Four new passenger liners will become 
troop ships instead. The government 
ordered the superliner United States 
(U.S. Lines) and three American Presi- 
dent Lines vessels to be finished as 
Navy troop carriers. All were being 
built with heavy government aid. 
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INTE RNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


590 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


CORPORATION 


Dear Sir: 


The letters you senda 
They should look i 


eo 


re important, 
Mportant, too. 


The distinctive 
clear impressions ofanE 
Electric Typewriter com 
Srace and dignity to all t 


typing and the even, 
xecutive* modelIBM 
mand attention, lend 
ypewritten work, 
Public acceptance 
Electric is the world's fin 
Surely, you'll want to 


advantages -- almost effortless typing, great- 
er speed, economy, outstanding results, and 
perfect impressions wherever your letters go. 


Proves 


the IBM 
est typewriter. 
investigate its many 


Sincerely yours, 


- I I “ 
VG 


[ 1BM | Electhic Typewtitou 


beth hc AS RRR! 


eeee 
eeeceee 
eeeeeeeeeeesecssees 
. 

eeeeece 


eeeeeeeeeseese 
IBM, Dept. H1 aan 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
I'd like to see a demonstration 
a of the IBM Electric Typewriter. 


[| Please send brochure. 


Name (please print) 








Company 





Address 





- BAUSERMAN USERS... 
AMERICAN CAN E 
AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE 
ARMCO 
BELL TELEPHONE 
BENRUS WATCH 
BETHLEHEM STEEL 
BURLINGTON MILLS 
CAMPBELL SOUP 
CONTINENTAL CAN 
DU PONT 
EASTMAN KODAK 

#OFIRESTONE 

| FORD 

DaFRUEHAUF 

ENERAL ELECTRIC 


ENERAL FOODS EASY TO LOOK AT 
ENERAL MOTORS 
ENERAL PETROLEUM eee Move 
LIDDEN A 

Distinctive and esthetically pleasing environments are provided for 
stots f d I “ by H i bl 

all types of non-residential structures by Hauserman Movable Steel 
OODYEAR Interiors. These rich, beautiful, rigid walls and ceilings meet every oper- 
OHN HANCOCK ation and construction requirement from presidents’ offices to shipping 
CHNSON & JOHNSON rooms. They include movable partitions, railings and enclosures of all 


KELVINATOR types that are interchangeable with each other—matching window-wall 
ASH-KE wainscot— interior doors—built-in accessories—and acoustical ceilings. 


An Executive Office by Hauserman at Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Michigan 


RUDENTIAL LIFE Hauséerman Movable Steel Interiors also assure efficient utilization of 
ELIANCE ELECTRIC all floor areas for the life of the building. Hauserman Movable Steel 
EPUBLIC STEEL Interiors are quickly and easily moved whenever new floor layouts 
will promote administration or manufacturing efficiency .. . often 
TANDARD OIL, IND. in a matter of hours. Whenever Hauserman Steel Interiors are moved, 
TANDARD OIL, N. J. all units are completely re-used. 
STUDEBAKER There are many reasons why Hauserman Movable Steel Interiors are used 
U. S. RUBBER in the smaller as well as the larger buildings in America. Among these 
advantages are: Rock-bottom Maintenance Costs—Excel- AMR 
WEATHERHEAD lent Sound Control—Rigid Construction—Earlier Occu- | Mauseanan 
WESTINGHOUSE pancy—Incombustible Materials—Ease of Adding Wires Xe 


UNITED STATES STEEL and Outlets—Ease of Servicing Utilities—Beautiful Colors 
and. Authentic Wood Grain Finishes—Easy to Move. \ 


eee and many others _— 
Write for our new 60-page, fully-illustrated catalog—no, obligation. 


The E. F. Hauserman Co. - Partitions » Wainscot + Railings » Acoustical Ceilings » Complete Accessories 
6922 Grant Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio 


ORGANIZED FOR 
SERVICE NATIONALLY 
SINCE 1912 
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Wool Starts to Tangle 


At 20-nation conference in London, U.S., France, and 
Britain will press for allocation of Australian wool output. Aim: to 
hold down prices. Wool growers want to keep auction system. 


The soaring wool market got another 

potential boost this week. ‘The Senate 
Appropriations Committee wrote into 
the $17-billion supplementary defense 
bill authority for the armed forces to 
buy 100-million Ib. of raw wool. 
e Government Market?—This could be 
for stockpiling, but the Defense Dept. 
may also have its eye on supplying small 
wool manufacturers—those who may 
have a tough time competing for mili- 
tary orders because they can’t mect the 
sky-high wool prices at the current 
Australian auctions. In any case, the 
handwriting is on the wall. The govern- 
ment will be in the wool business a lot 
deeper before a year is out—either with 
a big stockpiling program, or, more 
likely, as a partner in an international 
wool allocation scheme. 

Ever since World War II, the wool 

market has confounded the experts. The 
consumption rate has steadily moved 
ahead of supply. Up until last spring 
huge watbut stockpiles here and in 
Britain have kept world price within 
bounds. But now the stockpiles have 
been worked off. Result: When the 
Australian auctions—which sct the world 
price for fine wools—opened recently, 
prices jumped up to 50% over a year 
ago (BW—Sep.9’50,p78). October wool 
futures, which were bringing $1.98 on 
June 21, soared to $3.00. 
@ London Talks—In London on Oct. 2, 
the International Wool Study Group— 
an informal intergovernment organiza- 
tion representing some 20 nations—is 
sure to hash over the idea of allocating 
wool supply instead of auctioning it. 
The U.S. and France will press hard 
for allocations and a price ceiling. 

Under the new Defense Production 
Act, President Truman has ample au- 
thority cither to underwrite an alloca- 
tion scheme or to embark on a big wool 
stockpiling program. But the producers, 
particularly the Australians, aren’t going 
to be in a hurry to abandon the open 
auction system that is now producing 
such juicy short-run profits for wool 
growers. 

Next June the mechanism that has 
been controlling the Australian woo! 
market since the war is due to be dis- 
solved. It is the United Kingdom-Do- 
minion Wool Disposals, Ltd., alias 
Joint Organization. JO was formed in 
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1945 to dispose of some 3-billion Ib. of 
vasommiaalanen raw wool, a job that 
was supposed to have taken a dozen 
years, but which is virtually completed 
now. JO’s sales helped keep the Aus- 
tralian wool prices from going too high 
up until now; but JO was a buyer, too. 
Buyers from JO were present at each 
auction to start bidding when the price 
dropped below a fixed level. 

e Another JO—The Australians with the 
South Africans and New Zcalanders— 
but not the British—will come to the 
London. talks with a scheme to con- 
tinue the price floor after JO is gone. 
They want to set up a reserve fund 
which the wool growers can use to buy 
wool when the price threatens to drop 
below a safe level. Australian growers 
are already paying in a levy of 7.5% on 
their sales to build a purchasing fund in 
anticipaticn of the plan’s adoption. 
The British, while okaying the idea in 
principle, aren’t ready to join in just 


et. 

The Australians are bound to ask 
acceptance of this or a similar scheme 
before they will agree to allocate their 
output at a fixed price. They will also 
probably ask consuming countries to 
control the use of wool, either through 
import quotas or otherwise, to be sure 
fixed-price wool isn't going into non- 
essential industries. 

e Demand Rises—U.S. officials doubt 
that much will be done soon enough to 
control prices of this year’s clip; the 
Australian auctions close again next 
June. But everyone agrees that some 
sort of controls will be needed before 
demand gets out of hand. U.S. domes- 
tic production of wool this year will 
probably total about 108-million Ib. in 
1950. Stocks on hand at mills probably 
are less than 150-million Ib., but con- 
sumption is running at 425-million Ib. 
a year and rising. 

ligh demand and high prices for 
wool are incentives for increasing pro- 
duction or finding substitutes. The 
Army is already making numerous ex- 
periments with wool-synthetic fiber 
blends to try to cut our wool require- 
ments for defense. And Armour.& Co. 
announced success this week in its ex- 
periments on injecting sheep with hor- 
mones, enabling them to bear lambs 
twice a year instead of just once. 
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Time and again, New Jersey 
has proved itself a great state 
for industry. During World 
War II, for example, New Jer- 
sey rose from sixth place to 
fifth place in industrial’ pro- 
ductivity ... and we can do it 
again... at the Crossroads of 
the East! 

It’s all because’ industry has 
found that it can produce eco- 
nomically in New Jersey. 

Yes, in peace or crisis, New 
Jersey has what industry wants 
- +. great markets... skilled 
people ... top-flight transporta- 
tion... product diversification 
- - » adequate electricity and 
gas... all these advantages, 
and more, are at the Cross- 
roads of the East. 

As Public Service has grown 
so has industrial New Jersey. 
And Public Service is ready to 
help you with the dependable 
services it has for industry ... 
at the Crossroads of the East. 


Write Dept. A., for brochure 
“The Crossroads of the East” 
74 Park Place, Newark 1, N. J. 
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CRISIS in the AWFUSS” 


(No. 10) 


1 TELL YOU I'VE GOT 
THAT SMYTH CATALOG— 
RIGHT HERE— 


GLOBE-WERNICKE 


Sectional 


BOOK & TROPHY CASES 


“Universal"’ Type, one of three 
a. ig Pe) in 4 a, A 
units; aenether G/W aid to of- 
fice efficiency and home beauty. 





Custom-tailored to harbor and 
display your valued, often-used, 
admired possessions—books, 
trophies and keepsakes—in per- 
fect order, with distinguished 
protection. 

In office and home, these strik- 
ingly handsome cases, modern- 
izing the time-tested sectional 
principle (originated by Globe- 
Wernicke), are accommodating 
to every need. 


Luxurious natural grains of oak, walnut and mahogany are finished to 
enhance any color scheme or background. Their glass panels slide 
smoothly, silently—and keep out dust. Also available with receding doors. 
There is no more thoughtful or appreciated gift, as the givers and recipi- 
ents of nearly seven decades will attest. (The gift that lives and grows.) 
See these new models at your friendly Globe-Wernicke dealer, who is 
listed in your classified phone book under “Office Furniture & Equipment.” 


Engineering Specialists in 
Office Equipment, Systems 
and Visible Records 


Cincinneti 12, Ohio 





Cotton Comeback 


Cotton was surplus a few 
months ago; now it’s short. 
Demand is unexpectedly heavy. 
Price is up to 40¢ a lb. 


King cotton is making a quick come- 
back. 

Only a few months ago, cotton was a 
bigger worry to government price sup- 
porters than the potatoes. As a result 
of taking up surpluses, aera. | 
Credit Corp. was on the hook for 7- 
million bales for which it had paid 
almost $1-billion to cotton farmers. 

This week, the price of cotton had 

soared to 40¢ a Ib., up 10¢ from the 
price a year ago; CCC was merrily sell- 
ing out all its holdings; and Commerce 
Dept. clamped export controls on cot- 
ton to protect the available supply for 
military and civilian use at home. 
e Supply Down, Demand Up—Behind 
this : ore about-face is the usual 
combination of factors: supply is way 
down, and demand—bolstered by big 
exports on credit—is way up. 

Early this year, price support officials 
foresaw a mammoth surplus coming 
with the 1950 cotton crop; it threatened 
to break down the whole price support 
program. They took drastic action: 

(1) They parceled out to farmers a 
6-million acre reduction in cotton 
plantings; the farmers themselves had 
O. K.'d this in order to keep getting the 
government-subsidized price for their 
crop. 

(2) They asked Congress for another 
$2-billion to replenish CCC’s badly de- 
pleted bankroll. In the short space of 
two years, cotton—and other storable 
crops—had_ helped bring the end of 
CCC’s $43-billion kitty into sight. 
eSupply—The government's acreage 
controls on this year’s crop were de- 
signed to bring cotton acreage down 
about 23% below last year. But farmers 
didn’t even plant their alloted acreages. 
Then the boll weevil and bad weather 
brought harvested acreage down still 
more—to 31% below 1949. 

As a result, cotton production this 
vear plummetted. The 1950 crop, the 
Dept. of Agriculture predicted last 
week, will be only 9.8 million bales— 
about 40% below last year’s whopping 
16.1-million bales. This smaller crop, 
added to the 6.5-million bale carrvover, 
as of Aug. 1, makes total supply for 
the 1949-50 season about 16.4 million 
bales. 
 Demand—Just as supply shrunk, de- 
mand picked up. The cotton-consuming 
textile industry was gradually pulling 
itself up out of the postwar period’s 
deepest, longest, and most-publicized 
depression. As orders began rolling in a 
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Talernational, MINERALS AND CHEMICALS SERVE INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


Billions of Bubbles 


Billions of bubbles of rich foamy suds, whipped up by modern soaps 
and detergents, whisk away dirt with amazing speed and thoroughness to 
lighten the cleaning load in industry and in the home. 

Among the many materials used in the manufacture of soaps and deter- 
gents are chemicals compounded from potash and phosphate that are 
mined and refined by International. 

Potash, Potassium Chloride and Phosphate are supplied by International 
to chemical processors for use in a wide variety of chemicals required in 
the manufacture of an almost endless number of essential products—soaps 
and detergents, foods and pharmaceuticals, metals, glass, textiles, cos- 
metics and many others. 

Minerals and chemicals, produced by International, play a basic and 
versatile role in the enormous contribution industry and agriculture make 
to your daily comfort, convenience and pleasure. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 








“And this is our Miss Warren” 


DovBLe IN BRASS? Miss Warren can 
quintuple in brass...and for top 
brass, that’s worth its weight in gold! 

With McBee machines and meth- 
ods, she can compute the payroll in 
the morning, compile a breakdown 
of costs in the afternoon and pro- 
duce the weekly reports tomorrow 
... Without hurry, fuss or overtime. 
Having her fingers in so many pies 
makes Miss Warren valuable to her 
boss and content in her job. 

And that’s important toevery busi- 
ness man. Only people who know the 
company’s policies, customers and 
internal procedures are prepared to 
“take over” when vacancies crop up. 


Because of Keysort and flexible 
McBee methods, executives like Miss 
Warren's boss get the information 
they need when they need it... at 
less cost, without waste, with less 
fuss and bother. 

Today, leading executives in just 
about every kind of business rely on 
McBee to save them time, money, 
work and worry. 

It's easy to see why McBee sales 
have multiplied sevenfold in just a 
few short years. 

There’s a McBee man near you 
who will tell you frankly whether or 
not McBee can help vou. Ask him 
to drop in. Or write us. 
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This is the magic McBee Keysort Card 


With your present personnel, without costly installations, McBee 
Keysort provides you with accurate and useful management con- 
trols at less cost than any other system. When notched, the pre- 
coded holes along the edges make this card mechanically articulate. 
They make it easy to collect a wealth of data... classify it... sum- 
marize it... file it... find it... use it... quickly and accurately. 
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THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort~The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Avenue. New York 17, N.Y. Offices in principal cities 
The McBee Company, Lid., 11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13, Ont., Can. 





little faster, bottom-of-the-barrel inven- 
tories all through the cotton textile in- 
dustry were brought back to something 
like normal. Already, there were short- 
ages of other textile fibers, including 
rayon, nylon, and wool. 

On top of all this came Korea. This 

meant more military orders. And con- 
sumers, remembering too well the short- 
ages of World War II, began laying in 
— of sheets and white shirts. 
e Ahead?—Last week, Dr. C. T. 
Murchison, of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute, warned of a 
possible cotton shortage by August of 
1951. Assuming domestic consumption 
for the next year at 9.5-million bales (up 
from the 8.9-million bales of 1949-50), 
there would be only 6.9-million bales 
left for export and for next year’s neces- 
sary domestic carryover. 

Dr. Murchison suggests that the 
minimum carryover next August should 
be no less than 5.2-million bales to take 
care of the industry’s requirements while 
the 1951 crop moves into processing 
channels. “It is obvious,” he said, “that 
last year’s export volume of 5.9-million 
bales cannot be maintained.” 

Of course, there are many people in 
and out of the cotton trade, who doubt 
that exports will hold anywhere near 
that level anyhow. One reason is that 
ECA dollars are likely to be 5 au 
against arms or arms-making machinery 
rather than huge cotton takings. More- 
over, the one-third jump in cotton’s 
price may discourage Marshall Plan 
countries from allocating dollars to the 
fiber—providing they can find cheaper 
alternatives. 


NICB Eyes Buying Spree 


The wild scramble of post-Korea con- 
sumer buying continued through July, 
according to an analysis by the National 
Industrial' Conference Board. Not until 
carly August, NICB said, did the buy- 
ing boom taper off at all. Even then, 
the slackening was partly due to the 
stores running low on stocks. In three 
important commodities, NICB found 
this situation: 

eSugar had the biggest buying 
run of all. Shipments in July by pri- 
mary producers to large retail outlets 
ran 60% over 1949. However, the 
world supply is good, no shortage in 
sight. 

e Coffee, in tight supply before 
Korea, had a much smaller run, in part 
due to high prices. Yet world, con- 
sumption was ahead of production. 

e Soap faced a very spotty buying 
stampede. One large producer found 
buying double normal, others found 
very little increase. Over-all soap sales 
for the first half of 1950 were off about 
10% from 1949, largely due to increas- 
ing use of detergents. 
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GENERAL AMERICAN 








No Contamination! Big Savings! 


flour, dry chem TT EY General American, builder and operator of 
the GATX _ car and GARX-URTX re- 
. frigerator car fleets, now offers a new leasing 
a I astics facility to industry—Trans-Flo Car Service. 
The Trans-Flo Car does for granular prod- 
ucts what the tank car has done for bulk 
liquids. It is being made available on a rental 
basis to give shippers the same economies, the 
same dependable standard of service GATX 
rendered to tank car users. 


Write for 
thick nivoeeel 7 / . re complete information on 
Trans-Flo Service 
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MHS Apron Conveyors are built in 
three standard types—Double 
Beaded, Hinged Pon and Seg- 
mental Pan. All are engineered for 
reliable heavy duty service in the 
handling of loose, bulky materials, 
free flowing materials, machine 
turnings, stampings, scrap, flash- 
ings, castings, quenched parts, 
sand, etc. 


The ingenious design features of 
these units and the standardization 
of materials and construction assure 
installations of maximum reliability 
with a mini of int e 

Design details and complete 
specifications of MHS Apron Con- 
veyors cre included in Bulletin 
CH-1, just off the press. Write for 


your copy now. 





MECHANICAL HANDLING 
S/STEMS, INC. 


t 





Distillers Stock Up 


Demand for industrial alcohol steps up as government re- 
opens two synthetic-rubber plants. And so distillers speed liquor 
production, fearing order to convert plants. 


Inventories of all kinds of drinking 
liquor in the U.S. hit record levels this 
week, with distillers hunting frantically 
for more warehouse space. Stocks con- 
tinued to rise above the July 31 mark 
of 712,863,159 gal. And according to 
the Treasury Bept's Alcohol ‘Tax 
Unit, July stocks were already more 
than 4-million gal. ahead of stocks in 
June. 
 Conversion—Reason for the busy 
stockpiling: The liquor industry is afraid 
that the government will force it to 
convert to producing industrial alcohol, 
as it did in World War II. These fears 
were spurred lest week when it got out 
that the government is reopening two 
alcohol butadiene plants for making syn- 
thetic rubber. 

Stocks of industrial alcohol are al- 
ready lower than they have been for 
two or three years. And the price is 
rocketing. Old customers can still buy 
industrial alcohol at 45¢ a gal., but new 
buyers must pay 85¢. The U.S. 
Army found only one bidder for a 50,- 
000-gal. shipment; the firm, Publicker 
Industries, Inc., Philadelphia; the price, 
75¢ a gal. 

e Shortage—The alcohol shortage has 
already caused some scowls in Wash- 
ington. And it threatens to become 
acute. Alcohol consumption for syn- 


_ thetic rubber alone now averages 5-mil- 


lion gal. a month. Special military uses 
like jet fucls and smokeless powder take 
up a great deal more. 

To meet the pinch, defense officials 
have admitted that they are consider- 
ing buying the entire Cuban molasses 
crop. Union Carbide. United Distillers 
and Publicker between them are re- 
ported to have bought 5-million gal. of 
industrial alcohol from Cuba, with Un- 
ion Carbide taking the lion’s share. 
Dow Chemical ordered 2-million gal. 
from Mexico; du Pont, 3-million gal. 
from Finland. 

Reports of the gga plan to 
buy the entire Cuban crop brought a 
fast squawk from the American Feed 
Maadiaciuess Assn. The feed people 
fear that government procurement on 
such a huge scale would be likely to 
force up the prices of both grain and 
molasses. 
¢ Steelman’s Words—In this tight sit- 
uation, the government’s announce- 
ment that it was reopening the alcohol 
butadiene plants came as a bombshell 
to the beverage distillers. What scared 
them most was a statement by Dr. John 
R. Stcelman, assistant to the President, 


who told Sen. Lyndon Johnson’s Armed 
Services Preparedness (watchdog) Com- 
mittee: “The Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., in cooperation with other ap- 
propriate agencies, will take such action 
as is necessary to obtain the alcohol 
needed to operate these units.” 

The units in question were: 

¢ The Kobuta (Pa.) plant oper- 
ated by Koppers Co. for the RFC’s 
Office of Rubber Reserve. 

¢ The Louisville (Ky.) plant op- 
erated for the government 2 Union 
Carbide. 
¢ 80,000 Tons—The Kobuta and Louis- 
ville plants are expected to make a 
substantial contribution to the 80,000 
additional tons of synthetic rubber 
that the government wants this year. 
The initial demand was for 40,000 tons 
of alcohol butadiene—and this despite 
the fact that National Security Re- 
sources Board experts have admitted 
that alcohol butadiene runs one third 
more costlythan that made from pe- 
troleum gases. 

Question is: Will the expanding rub- 
ber program mean formal allocation of 
grain and alcohol to butadiene? The 
Distilled Spirits Institute, Inc., and 
Schenley quickly claimed that this 
would be unnecessary. They pointed to 
large U.S. grain surpluses and dwin- 
dling exports to Europe. 

But no liquor distiller can forget that 

in World War II the government or- 
dered them to convert to industrial al- 
cohol 100%. And they know the same 
thing can happen again if the squeeze 
is great enough. 
e Speedup—With this threat hanging 
over them, liquor distillers are pushin 
production of beverage alcohol as hard 
as they can. August rates have risen 
far above June’s. Stockpiling has taxed 
warehouse capacity to the limit. One 
distiller told BUSINESS WEEK that it was 
no longer possible to find enough ware- 
house space for even as much as 20- 
million gal. 

The Licensed Beverage Industries, 
Inc., of New York claimed in August 
that it would be extravagant to use 
grain alcohol for industrial purposes. 
LBI said that between July, 1949, and 
May, 1950, less than 2.2-million gal. of 
industrial alcohol were made from grain. 
This amounted to a mere 0.8% of 
total production. However, Steelman’s 
announcement made it clear that cost 
would not be allowed to hinder in any 
way the government’s drive for syn- 
thetic rubber. 
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Rute ee Hipage 


Sapte a Yat 


More private capital went into construc- 
tion contracts from 1946 through 1949 
in the Gulf South than in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan com- 
bined—more by $600,000,000. More than 
$1 of every $6 in contracts let for private 
construction in the entire United States 
during that period came to the Gulf South. 


The backlog of proposed construction 
projects to be financed with private money 
in the Gulf South is even more impressive: 
$1 out of every $5 to be spent for private 
construction in the nation is scheduled tor 
the Gulf South! 


Private enterprise has faith in the Gulf 
South, Here’s why—rapidly expanding 
industrial and consumer markets...in- 
creasing numbers of skilled workers... 
large quantities and varieties of essential 
taw materials...mild, year-round work- 
ing climate...easy access to extensive 
water transportation that furnishes eco- 
nomical shipping to domestic and foreign 
markets... plentiful supplies of natural 
gas fuel, electric power and industrial 
water. 

These are important reasons for locating 
your new plant in one of the 400 cities 
and towns along the pipe lines of United 
Gas. 


Private engineering construction contracts 
awarded from 1946 through 1949, as reported by 
ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD, a McGraw- 
Hill publication, tor Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and the Mobile, Ala., and Pensacola, Fla., areas. 


Ay 
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FOR SPECIFIC INFORMATION, WRITE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR, P. 0. BOX 1407, SHREVEPORT, LA. 








| SPREADING across the world’s oceans, Pan Am started in 1927 with a Florida-Cuba run, had circled South America by 1930, bridged 
the Pacific in 1935, the Atlantic in 1939. Purchase of American Overseas is the latest chapter in the story of .. . 


Pan American: How It Got That Way 


Absorbing AOA puts newest lines on the net. Trippe’s 


aim was to reduce competition, 


In 1922, aviation was an adventure. 
In 1950, air transport is a business— 
big business. And a major share of the 
change can be attributed to Juan Terry 
‘Trippe. 

It was in 1922 that Trippe founded 
his first airline, Its name was Long 
Island Airways; its job, to fly wealthy 
Long Islanders out to their Southamp- 
ton estates; its equipment, three World 
War I surplus JN-4’s (Jennies). 

Next week, Trippe’s present airline, 
Pan American World Airways—in many 
ways, the biggest airline in the world— 
will become still bigger. It is going to 


38 


but he may have intensified it. 


absorb one of its two erstwhile U.S.- 
flag competitors for transatlantic busi- 
ness, American Overseas Airlines. 
© Sowing the Seeds—T rippe has been in- 
terested in aviation since, as a boy of 
ten, he made and flew model planes. 
He dropped out of Yale during World 
War I to become a Navy pilot. When 
he got back to Yale after the war, he 
organized a college flying club and an 
intercollegiate air mect. 

After Yale, he wasn’t happy at being 
a bond salesman. So when the chance 
to pick up the Jennies came along, he 
got a couple of Yale friends to help 


back him and started Long Island Air- 
ways. The airline didn’t last very long; 
the planes wore out. But Juan Trippe 
lasted. 

His next venture was to help found 
Colonial Air Transport. It flew between 
New York and Boston, and Trippe was 
gencral manager. In 1926, it got a gov- 
emment contract to fly airmail between 
those cities and seemed to be well on its 
feet. So Trippe immediately suggested 
that the line be extended to Miami. 
When the amazed directors wanted to 
know why, Trippe said there were two 
reasons: to get a comer on the East 
Coast before anyone else did, and to 
be all set to expand from Miami to 
South America. This was pure foresight. 
But the directors called it “visionary 
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Beatty Treatiuoite 


BY DPi HIGH VACUUM 


HIS beautiful case started as just 
another molded plastic item. 
Then it was set on a rack in a large 
vacuum chamber along with a gross 
more from the same mold. In a couple 
of minutes DPi high vacuum pumps 
had removed all but an infinitesimal 
fraction of the air in the chamber. 
Now atoms of gold (it could have 
been silver, aluminum, or almost any 
other metal) are shot onto the lac- 
quered plastic surface. They strike with 
terrific impact because there are no air 
molecules to bump into and reduce 


their speed. They stick fast. Out in the 
air it goes again, for application of 
a second lacquer. Likewise selected 
by DPi coating engineers from their 
knowledge of the plastic and the 
process, it preserves precious metal 
beauty at dime-store prices. 


High vacuum has become important 
at both ends of the plastics industry. 
Besides its role in ornamentation of 
molded items, high vacuum makes 
possible flash distillation of plasticiz- 
ing and stabilizing components of 
plastics that preserve elasticity and 


high vacuum research 
and engineering 


freedom from cracking. 


In plastics, electronics, metallurgy, 
dehydration, and the ever-growing 
number of other fields where high 
vacuum is basic, DPi can bring to bear 
the equipment and the engineering ex- 
perience that put it profitably to work 
for you. Inquiries are invited. Write to 
Vacuum Equipment Department, Dis- 
tillation Products Industries, 739 Ridge 
Road West, Rochester 3, N. Y. (Divi- 
sion of Eastman Kodak Company). 


Also... vitamins A and &... distilled monoglycerides ... more than 3300 Eastman Organic Chemicals for science end industry. 








[DERS 
ULK 


OF 


@ FOR INDUSTRY 
@ FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Here’s a quick, flexible way to 
streamline and mechanize the 
movement of bulk materials. One 
man on a “PAYLOADER” does 
the work of a crew .. . eliminates 
slow, costly, laborious methods 

. Saves time, money and in- 
creases production. 


Thirty years of material han- 
dling experience are behind these 
specially designed, Hough-built 
tractor-shovels. They have quick- 
ly paid for themselves on thou- 
sands of installations at plants, 
pits, yards and construction jobs. 
They dig, load and carry all 
types of materials — unload box 
cars — handle bags, barrels, bales 
—bulldoze, level, grade—remove 


YOUR WORK 


snow — hoist, push or pull — in- 
doors or outdoors, over paved or 
unpaved surfaces. 


Regardless of the size of your 
Operations, there’s a “PAY- 
LOADER” model to fit your job 
..+ There's also a “PAYLOAD- 
ER” Distributor near you with 
sales and service facilities. Con- 
sult the classified section of your 
phone book or write direct. 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 


700 Sunnyside Avenue 
Libertyville, Lilinois 


“To. 


Hough “PAYLOADERS" are built in 5 
sizes ranging from 12 cu. ft. to 1% cv. 
yd. Send for descriptive literature today. 





thinking” and turned him down. So, in 
the spring of 1927, Trippe quit. 
e Pan Am Is Born—It didn’t take long 
to e that Trippe was right in his 
rediction to the Colonial directors. 
Vithin a few months after he quit 
Colonial, Trippe was one of the group 
that formed a new airline called Pan 
American Airways. By the fall of 1927, 
it was flying passengers and mail be- 
tween Key West, Fla.. and Havana, 
Cuba. In 1928, it expanded into San 
Domingo and Puerto Rico, and in 1929, 
it bought out a Mexican airline that 
operated southward from Brownsville, 
Tex. By the end of the year, it was fly- 
ing all around the Caribbean. 
e West Coast—But more important, 
1929 also saw the inauguration of 
South American service. By mid-1928, 
Trippe’s foresight had told him that 
the West Coast of South America was 
the next logical step. The Grace Line 
was firmly entrenched there, with its 
steamships, hotels, weather services, 
contacts. So Trippe approached Grace 
with the proposition that they jointly 
develop aviation in the Grace territory. 
Grace could see the advantage of al- 
liance with a potential competitor. In 
February, 1929, the two companies set 
up Pan American-Grace Airways as a 
jointly owned subsidiary. 
e East Coast—In the meantime, another 
U.S. company, NYRBA (New York, 
Rio, Buenos Aires), with plenty of 
capital, had been set up ambitiously to 
fly from New York down the eastern 
coast of both Americas to Argentina. 
It had sewed up the Brazilian and Ar- 
gentine airmail contracts, and others. 
Then Trippe got busy. There was a 
ood deal of dashing up and down the 
‘ast Coast, many conferences, prob- 
ably some politics, and maybe even a 
little skullduggery. And a little while 
later, on Aug. 15, 1930, NYRBA’s own- 
crs got 75,000 shares of Pan Am stock, 
and Pan Am _ got NYRBA-—planes, 
routes, airmail contracts, and all. 
Ihe jigsaw puzzle was complete—in 
three years. 
© Politics—This first effort to fly U.S. 
planes commercially through foreign air 
was beset with political complications. 
The routes had to be surveyed. Land- 
ing rights had to be secured. Bases and 
passenger accommodations had to be ar- 
ranged for. Unreasonable demands for 
service by Latin American governments 
had to be turned aside—but softly. And 
European airlines had to be fought. 
Trippe hired ex-State Dept. men to 
do some of this politicking. But a lot 
of it he handled himself—with remark- 
able success. He has the knack of know- 
ing what effect any move of his will have 
on the people with whom he’s dealing. 
He knows instinctively when to talk 
softly and when to bluster, when to 
compromise and when to stand firm. 
And even more important, he tries to 
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BILLY ROSE THINKS AND AGTS EAST! 


bias 


AND HE PICKED 


THE DISC EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 10 GET HIM ACTION! 


“I can’t settle for just keeping 
abreast of all my interests—I 
have to keep ahead of ’em. This 
DISC Edison Voicewriter helps 
me do that—by getting me in- 
stant action on everything that 
crosses my desk--or my mind.” 


“T handle a lot of business by 
phone . . . and whether I’m talk- 
ing to Coney Island or Capri, I 
can count on the Edison Voice- 
writer’s telephone recording fea- 
ture to get every detail of the 
conversation—and get it right!” 


“I’m here in the office till all 
hours. So is my Edison Voice- 
writer. My secretary has actually 
started to smile at me mornings, 
now that I've stopped routing 
her out of bed nights to play 
midwife to my brain babies.” 


“I know something about re- 
cording, and none of the other 
dinguses comes anywhere 
near Edison for sharpness and 
clarity. The better the record- 
ing, the better and faster I get 
my work back for my signature!”’ 


For a demonstration without obliga- 


tion, phone “EDIPHONE” in your 
city, or write Thomas A. Edison 
Incorporated, 41 Lakeside Avenue, 
West Orange, N. J. In Canada: 
Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto 1, Ontario. 


( Edison Voicewriter 


another fine product of 
THOMAS A. EDISON, INCORPORATED, West Orange, N. J. 





N O OTHER tubing on the market assures 
your tubing application all the plus 
properties you get with Bundyweld. 
For only Bundyweld is double-walled 
from a single strip! 

However unusual your tubing require- 
ments may seem, the superlative com- 
bination of Bundyweld features is certain 
to fill the bill—and more. 


Just note some of the Bundyweld high 
spots that help make Bundyweld a 
favored tubing. 


IT STANOS THE STRESS OF JOLTS AND JARS 
/W LINES FOR BRAKES ON TRUCKS AND CARS. 


Bundyweld’s a bear for punishment 
when it comes to taking stress, 
. shocks and vibration fatigue. So 
much so, it’s the choice for hydrau- 
lic brake line systems in most of 
today’s cars. Ditto aang any- 
where else a small-diameter tubing 
is subjected to a life of gruelling 
strain. 





ITS A CINCH T0 COIL AND FORM AND SHAPE, 
PRODUCTION ROLLS ...NWO WASTE, REO TAPE. 


Bundyweld can be formed, flared, tapered, 
NOTE the exclusive pat- cut, threaded or otherwise fabricated in jig 
ented Bundyweld beveled time. The double walls bend more easily, 
edge, which affords a take more bending without weakening struc- 
turally. No fancy handling needed, either. 
Rugged Bundyweld can take production 
bumps and knocks. You cut corners on pro- 
duction, fabrication time. 


smoother joint, absence 
of bead and less chance 
for any leakage. 





First a single strip of basic metal, rolled twice around into a tube of passed through o furnace. Bonding Bundyweld . . . double-wolled and 
coated with a bonding metal, is... uniform thickness, then . . . metal fuses with basic metal, presto— brazed through 360° of wall contact. 





ITS DOWBLE-WALLEO FROM A SINGLE STRIP, 
NO INSIDE BEAD... REAL CRAFTSMANSHIR 


An application of dependable Bundyweld 
may well pave the way to faster production, 
lower costs or a sturdier product for you. 
Just as it already has in pen cartridges, 
tubular frames, automotive parts, ranges 
and hundreds of other products.. Whatever 
ou make, double-check on double-walled 
Bundyweld today. 


ITS STRONG AND LIGHT, ITS WALLS ARE THINNER, 


FOR RADIANT HEATING ITS A WINNER / 
IT’S made in Monel, nickel or steel, 


Use of Bundyweld Tubing in radiant heat- 
ing systems is growing by leaps and bounds. 
No leaks! Walls are rolled up tight and brazed 
through 360° of wall contact. The double 


Adds a plus to a trinket or an automobile. 
If you need a tubing, there’s none so fine 
To “up” performance, improve design. 


wall is extra-strong, yet thinner, too, Con- 
ducts heat faster, evenly throu a inch 
of the system. Easily installed, Bundyweld 
lasts a housetime. 


/f YOUR TUBING NEEOS A SPECIAL TWIST, 
TRUST BUNOY SKILL FOR A REAL ASSIST. 


We're as proud of our knack in pro- 
ducing complicated bends as we are of 
our tubing. If a bending fixture hasn’t 
existed to turn out a job, Bundy ee os 
neers have often designed one, to the 
satisfaction and profit of Bundy cus 
tomers. Why not call Bundy now about 
that new pretzel-like tubing part you 
may be struggling with. 


FREE! Why not take a look-see at Bundy’s 
20-page booklet, complete with facts, figures 
pe paca win on Bundyweld applications 
in a wide range of — in the past. 
It’s yours for the asking, and may spark 
some profitable ideas for you. For booklet 
or inquiries on use of small-diameter tub- 
ing, just get in touch with: Bundy Tubing 
Company, Michigan. 


, Detroit 14, 


Bundyweld Tubing 


DOUBLE-WALLED FROM A SINGLE STRIP 


Bendy T: end ti bey mg. 42, Man: Austin-Hastings Co., 226 Binney St. © Chattencoge 2, Tena. Peirson-Deckins 823-824 Chettancoga 
Bank Bidg. o 32, Ml: Laphom-Hickey Co. 3333 W. 47th Place 7 New Jersey: A. 8. Murray Co., inc., Post Office Box 476 ~ Pein 
Rutan & Co. 404 Architects Bidg. 2 10, Calif: Pacific Metals Co., Lid., 3100 19th Sr. e Seattle 4, Wash: Eagle Metals Co., 3628 &. Marginal! Way 
Teroate 5, Osteria, Canada: Alloy Metal Soles, itd. 881 Boy St. » Bundy weld nickel end Mone! ubing is sold by distributors of nickel end nickel alleys in principe! cities. 








PREE BOOKLET 
"Make the Look of 
Your Letter Command 
Respect.” Write to- 
day — ase business 
letterbead, please, 


Add LOOKS 
to your letter with 


fy” 


WATERMARKED 


by 
Fox River 


COTTON.-FIBER BOND, ONION SKIN, LEDGER 


i 


They look when your letter has “looks”. 
Your words work harder when well 
framed on the clear, white surface of 
cotton-fiber paper by Fox River. 

It's the cotton-fiber that gives class — 
and to serve every business need, Fox 
River offers papers of varying cotton 
content with the exact per cent water- 
marked in every sheet. Check sotal print- 
ing price with your printer — beautiful 
100% cotton-fiber Fox River letterheads 
and matching envelopes vs. paper you 
are now using. The small difference will 
amaze you, Samples with free Look book- 
let. Fox River PAPER CORPORATION, 
1321 S. Appleton St., Appleton, Wis. 





make sure always to have most of the 
ss cards before he shows his hand. 
hysical facilities for South American 
flights were a big part of the spadework, 
too. There were almost no airports, al- 
most no radio or weather stations, not 
enough passenger accommodations 
(there was no night flying in those days, 
remember; passengers had to be put up 
overnight in mid-flight). So Pan Am 
built them, itself—in contrast, Trippe 
likes to point out, to the U.S. domestic 
airlines, whose landing, radio, and 
weather facilities were mostly built for 
them by the government. 
e New Horizons—Once Pan Am had 
completed its circle around South Amer- 
ica, its growth slowed up. The next 
step was obviously the Atlantic. With 





TO LANDPLANES: Today the Bocing Stratocruiser is the pride of 


this in mind, Trippe had talked with 
airline officials in Europe as early as 
1928. In 1930, he arranged with the 
British for landing rights in England, 
but agreed not to fly the Atlantic till 
the British were ready to start, too. 
In 1931, Pan Am started airmail serv- 
ice between Boston and Novia Scotia, 
to gain experience on the northern 
great-circle route to Europe. In 1932, 
it got landing rights from Iceland, and 
in 1933 got Denmark’s permission to 
send an expedition to study flying con- 
ditions in Greenland. 

But late in 1934, when everything 
seemed set and the first of the big 
M-130 flying boats was delivered, 
—— announced that, in deference 
to his agreement with the British, he 





i 
| 
Pan Am’s fleet. 
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PRICE LISTS 


/ » § . PARTS LISTS 
Ow, Save CATALOGS 


And get them out days or + ke ASTER 
DIRECTORIES 


Now— yes now! —comes the best news you've heard in years re- 
garding price lists, parts lists and your other list printing require- 
ments. Remington Rand’s Flexoprint method will save you 50%, 
or more on cost... will give you first rate results ...and will trim 
days or weeks off your waiting time for urgently needed lists. 

Is Flexoprint a new or untried method? Emphatically no! It's 
been in use for over 10 years, meeting the rigid quality requirements 
of the Federal Government and such companies as Ford Motor 
and International Harvester. But only recently have we tooled up 
to produce Flexoprint equipment and supplies in sufficient volume 
to meet the demands of general business. That's why we haven't 
publicized Flexoprint until now, even though millions of printed 
pages prove its fine appearance and overall economy. 

Flexoprint, remember, is specifically for /ist printing jobs. The 
character of lists is constant change—additions, deletions and cor- 
rections each time you re-publish. See how easy, how inexpensive 
these changes become when you use the Flexoprint method, briefly 
described at the left. 


Flexible Flexoprint Will Fit Your Needs 


2 Fite Oe cesta ts Flesopriat Practically any list printing job can be handled to your time and 
money saving advantage with Flexoprint. (It’s not recommended 


panels and “‘ page up’’. The cards nest 
together with their visible margins in for booklets, advertising pieces or publications having varied page 


perfect alignment. layouts.) Within any suitable application Flexoprint offers numer- 
ous variations of format. 


This Flexoprint User Saves Over $15,000 a Year! 


This is the experience of a publisher whose list numbers approxi- 
mately 100,000 names, with an average of 12,000 changes in each 
quarterly issue..With Flexoprint, one typist and one clerk make 
all changes and do all necessary checking to insure accuracy. He 
saves over $15,000 a year in typesetting costs alone, has cut his 
publication time from 8 weeks to 2, and reduced his overall pro- 
duction costs by 50%! 


Memingtor. Fkarel. 


FREE — seautitutly ittus Management Controls Reference Library, Room 2100 
trated 24-paze book 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

pie. biti neg ss Phd We would like to have free copy of Flexoprint Book No. KD499. 
wor s anc wihity can Kive 

pha savings obta a Mg NAME E 

no other way Ask TITL 

















copy by phoning uslocally 


or matl the coupon 























See 
whats being 
done 
with AIR 


N°, by treating air properly — the 
AAF way—atmospheric and process 
dust, smoke and lint are put “under arrest”. 
It’s done several ways: electronically; by 
dynamic precipitation; with mats of glass 
filament; by water curtain; using an oil bath; 
with Airmat paper or in a jungle of tiny 
metal baffles. 

Products of AAF’s Herman Nelson Divi- 
sion offer modern heating, ventilating and 
circulation of air. 


Examples at right show why more busi- 
nessmen are taking a long look at air to see 
what improvements are 

possible when AAF’s 

| air experts do the job. 





= 
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see what VW 


“7 
é 


you cando! 


F air can be improved, AAF can tell you 
where, why and how. Don’t make the 

mistake of believing there’s nothing in 
the air for you. 

For every difficult job of cleaning air 
AAF has a special kind of filter... and only 
AAF has a complete line—you always get 
the type that is right for the job. Remember 
—Clean Air costs less than dust! 

American Air Filter probably has the 
solution to your air problem among the 

thousands they have 
handled. If there’s a new 
one we'd like to know 
about it. Drop us a line. 





MODERN AIR FOR AIRPLANE TRAVEL is fea- 
tured in the Boeing Stratocruiser where 
AAF filters keep pressurized cabin air clean. 


BUILDING GETS HEATING BEFORE {7 IS BUILT. 
AAF's Herman Nelson Division builds 
portable heaters, compact but able to 
deliver enough heat to keep construction 
going through freezing winter. 


EASING THE GRIND in this factory, AAF's 
Roto-Clone gets dust at the source, de- 
livers recirculated air to the work room, 
cleaner, better for production. 


AIR 1S CLEANED ELECTRONICALLY in this 
pharmaceutical plane. AAF units prevent 
contamination of drugs manufactured 
under rigid standards of purity. 


* 
Alr Filters @ Electronic Precipitaters @ 
Rete-Clene Dust Collecters @ Unit Venti- 
laters @ Unit Heaters @ Unit Blowers 
© Portable Heaters and Portable Ventilators 


erican Air Bitter 
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was going to conquer the Pacific first. 
He had been quietly conducting route 
surveys there since 1932. 

The route surveys had discovered 

the existence of a couple of islands 
that the U.'S, government, up to that 
time, wasn’t even sure it owned: Mid- 
way and Wake. So in March, 1935, 
Trippe got permission to use those two 
and Guam for landings, as way-stations 
eee Honolulu 0 Manila. 
e Shipload—But landing rights werc 
only the beginning. Wake pee Mid- 
way were bare coral atolls; Guam, al- 
though a Navy base, had no air 
transport facilities. Neither did Hono- 
lulu or Manila. So Trippe chartered 
a steamer and loaded it with—among 
ether things—two complete villages, five 
air bases, 44 airline technicians and a 
construction crew of 74, with enough 
food to keep them for months. The 
steamer sailed from San Francisco on 
Mar. 27. By midsummer, an airway 
across the Pacific had been built. On 
Oct. 24, the Post Office Dept. awarded 
Pan Am the transpacific airmail con- 
tract. And on Nov. 22, the first M-130 
took off from Pan Am’s new base at 
Alameda for Manila, completing the 
round trip uneventfully on Dec. 6. 

There still remained the problem 
of the final link from Manila to the 
Asiatic mainland. Shanghai was un- 
available, for complex political reasons. 
The British wouldn’t grant permission 
for use of Hong Kong. But Trippe 
had another card up his sleeve. In 1933, 
he had asked the Portuguese for land- 
ing rights at the Azores and Lisbon. 
At the same time, he had cannily asked 
for Macao, a Portuguese island a 
stone’s throw from Hong Kong. So 
when the British got balky, he flew to 
Macao instead. And permission to land 
at Hong Kong was soon granted. 

e Passengers—The first flights carried 
cnly mail. But in early 1936, the 
chartered steamer set out again. This 
time, it carried building materials and 
complete equipment for three 24-room 
hotels to be built on Midway, Wake, 
and Guam. It even carried topsoil so 
ardens could be put in on Midway and 
Vake. And Pacific passenger service 
started on Oct. 21, 1936. 

e And the Atlantic—Once the Pacific 
route was operating smoothly, comple- 
tion of transatlantic plans was almost 
an anticlimax. Both Pan Am and the 
British airline started service between 
New York and Bermuda in June, 1937. 
Pan Am’s first transatlantic flight took 
off ftom Long Island on May 20, 1939 
—via the Azores to Marseilles. Soon 
after, the first flight was made on the 
northern route, via Newfoundland and 
Iceland to Southhampton, England. 
The British started service at the same 
time. 

© World War II—Then the war broke 
out in Europe. It completly upsct the 
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PREWAR VS. POSTWAR: Cockpit of 1937 Boeing B-314, biggest of the seaplanes, 
still used in 1945, is a model of simplicity compared to the Stratocruiser. 


orderly development Trippe — had 
planned. But in the larger sense, the 
war was the best thing that could have 
happened to overseas aviation: It con- 
densed decades of development into 
six years. 

With Pearl Harbor, all civilian flyin 
overseas stopped, and the military took 
over. New routes, dictated by military 
necessity, were established: Pan Am 
flew via South America and Africa to 
India, and it also pioneered the route 
across the “hump,” from India to 
China. 

But perhaps an even more important 

influence of the war on overseas flying 
was the impetus it gave to plane de- 
velopment. DC-4’s had been in the 
works since 1934; they were the first 
ready and were used by the Air Trans- 
port Command (as C-54’s) in tremen- 
dous numbers. Development of the 
Constellation (the plane that really 
revolutionized transocean flying after 
the war) had been started in 1939; it 
was rushed to completion in 1943 as 
the C-69. And from the B-29 bomber, 
Bocing developed the Stratocruiser after 
the war. 
e Then—Competition—From —‘Trippe’s 
point of view, the war had an even 
bigger effect: It destroyed Pan Am’s 
monopoly of overseas flight. Most of 
the major U.S. airlines flew military 
routes during the war; even before the 
war was over, 10 lines had asked for 
commercial routes across the Atlantic 
and six across the Pacific. 

That was hard for Trippe to take. 
He has never got along well with the 
rest of the industry (except for United’s 
Paterson); some industry observers say 
it’s because they know too well—and he 
knows too well—that nobody is as smart 
s Trippe. At any rate, Trippe cher- 
ished his monopoly, and his major 


effort after the war was to find some 
way to reestablish it. 

e Chosen Instrument—Pan Am’s first 
move was to oppose the applications by 
the other lines. Trippe’s argument was 
(and still is) that to compete effectively 
with foreign airlines, the U.S. govern- 
ment must do as the European gov- 
ernments do—select a single “chosen 
instrument” airline, and let it carry the 
ball. Naturally, Trippe thought that 
Pan Am, due to its experience, should 
be that chosen instrument. 

But fe he found that that plan 
had little chance for success, he shifted 
his ground and plumped for the “com- 
munity company” idea. Under this 
scheme, a federally chartered corpora- 
tion was to be set up to handle all U.S. 
overscas flying. All domestic airlines 
would be stockholders in the new line. 
And Pan Am itself would go out of 
business. 

Early in 1944, Sen. McCarran intro- 

duced a bill to set up such a community 
company. The fight really got bitter. 
United Air Lines, which at that time 
hadn’t applied for any overseas routes, 
joined Pan Am in supporting the Mc- 
Carran bill. Every one airline in the 
country opposed it. 
e CAB Steps In—On Jan 22, 1945, a 
CAB examiner recommended that trans- 
atlantic certificates be awarded to two 
lines, Pan Am and American Overseas 
Airlines. (The latter had been set up in 
1937 as the aviation branch of the ship 
operator, American Export Lines. It 
had started flying the Atlantic during 
the war ona temporary certificate. 
Under the law that forbade joint own- 
ership of surface and air transportation, 
American Export sold contro] to Amer- 
ican Airlines in March, 1944.) 

Trippe and McCarran redoubled 
their Ciests--aiithinak success. On July 
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5, 1945, CAB handed down its final 
decision. Not two airlines, it said, but 
three would share the Atlantic business. 
The third was to be TWA, which had 
ot its overseas experience by flying 

777 flights for the Air Transport 
Command. 
© Semicompetition—Each of the three 
was awarded a zone: AOA via Britain to 
Germany, Scandinavia, and Russia; Pan 
Am via Britain and Brussels to Austria, 
the Balkans, Turkey, and Calcutta; 
TWA via Paris and Spain to Italy, 
North Africa, the Middle East, and 
southern India, And, added CAB, the 
certificates were to be only temporary; 
it would take up the whole matter 
again in 1952. To put a final seal on 
the decision, the day after the CAB 
announcement, the Senate Commerce 
Committee turned down McCarran’s 
bill by a 10-to-9 vote. 

That was that. The three lines started 
service as soon as they could; Pan Am 
quickly replaced its flying boats with 
DC-4’s and, early in 1946 (at the same 
time as TWA), with Constellations. 

It seemed that—until 1952, at least— 
‘Trippe was muzzled. But at the end of 
1948, he showed his teeth again—un- 
muzzled. 
¢ Bombshell—Trippe and C. R. Smith, 
president of American Airlines, an- 
nounced jointly that Pan Am proposed 
to take over AOA from American and 
merge the two lines (BW—Dec.18'48, 

31). TWA set up a howl that could 

heard from New York to Washing- 
ton. 

And then red tape took over. CAB 
held long hearings. Finally, a year after 
the plan was first proposed, the board’s 
trial examiner recommended that the 
merger be approved. But the board’s 
public counsel (members of its staff 
whose job is to represent the public 
interest) filed a vigorous dissent; so did 
the Justice Dept. (BW —Jan.14’50,p28). 

After that, CAB sat on it for months. 

It finally decided, by a 3-to-2 vote, to 
turn thumbs down. Then the action 
went to the President. After a good 
deal of wavering, he finally ordered the 
board to approve the merger—with one 
change. 
e Direct Competition—But Truman’s 
change was basic. The original 1945 
route decision had set up a pattern of 
“controlled competition,” with each of 
the airlines competing primarily against 
foreign lines rather than against each 
other. 

Truman changed this to a pattern of 
all-out competition between the remain- 
ing two lines: He decreed that Pan Am 
and TWA should both be given access 
to the four heaviest traffic points in 
Europe—Paris and Rome (formerly 
served by TWA alone) and London and 
Frankfurt (formerly served only by Pan 
Am and AOA). 

Nobody was entirely happy with the 
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From the oldest manufacturing company west of the 
Alleghenies, come the newest developments in pres- 
sure vessels for air, gases and liquids. Highly per- 
fected mass-production methods, employed in the 
fabrication of Scaife products, guarantee uniformity. 
Careful, thorough tests and inspections control pro- 
duction and assure dependability. 

Through a scientific industrial research program 
in Scaife's engineering laboratories, constant product 
development and improvement are assured. 

When the metal “‘skin’’ that contains air, gases and 
liquids carries the name SCAIFE, you know it is 
modern in every respect! 


Makers of Pressure Vessels For Air, Gases, Liquids 
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KEYSTONE 


MB SPRING WIRE 


| © Corrosion resistant @ Extra strength 
@ Shiny smooth finish @ Uniform temper 


KEYSTONE’s GALVANIZED MB WIRE offers improved cor- 
rosion resistance . . . gives added life and strength to me- 
chanical springs subject to rust and corrosive conditions. 


This is due to Keystone’s unique method of galvanizing the 

wire before it is cold-drawn. The drawing process smooths 
and hardens the galvanized finish, increasing its lasting 
qualities remarkably. Other advantages are its lustre-bright, 
shiny smooth finish . . . even, uniform temper . . . and high 
tensile strength. 





Keystone is prepared to help solve any of your industrial 
wire problems. If special treatment is called for, Keystone’s 
metallurgical research and testing facilities are available 
to supply the answers. We welcome your inquiry. 
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compromise. ‘TWA had feared from the 
start that the merger was planned as a 
step toward squeezing it out and making 
Pan Am the chosen instrument; it was 
only partially soothed by its mght to 
fly to London and Frankfurt. And Pan 
Am’s principal purpose in arranging the 
merger in the first place had been to 
get sole rights to London and Frankfurt 
instead of sharing them with AOA; it 
doesn’t think Paris and Rome are worth 
the price of sharing its pet cities with 
TWA. 

@ The Fight’s On-But that’s where 
things stand now—and, presumably, un- 
til 1952. The merger takes effect next 
week. Both lines hope to start service 
on the new competitive routes on Sept. 
30—although that may be delayed a Cit 
until the State Dept. works out new 
bilateral agreements with the British, 
French, and Italian governments. 

But the two are not agreed on the 
battle rules. Their main point of dis- 
sension is the matter of fares. Trippe 
would like to see them lower—much 
lower—immediately. TWA isn’t at all 
sure they’re high enough even now. 

TWA says it’s just as much in favor 

of low fares as anybody—if they are 
justified by the economics involved. 
But E. O. Cocke, TWA’s vice-president 
in charge of sales, insists that to date 
nobody has produced any cost figures 
to justify the cuts. And the men on the 
North Atlantic Traffic Conference agree 
with him. (This group, made up of 
representatives from all the airlines that 
fly that part of the world, is part of 
the International Air Transport Assn. 
and has the last word on transatlantic 
fares.) Fares are going up about 7% 
this fall. 
e Volume Operation—Trippe feels that 
now that air transport is out of the 
exploratory stage its future can lie only 
in volume operation. But, he says, as 
long as it’s high-priced, people will 
continue to regard it as a luxury. And 
luxury transportation and mass _trans- 
portation just aren’t compatible. 

On the other hand, he argues, once 
fares are low enough to be competitive 
with other forms of transportation, the 
added volume of business will assure 
profitable operation. To that end, Pan 
Am has taken the lead in trying to get 
fares down. It was the first scheduled 
airline to offer airceach servicc—to 
Puerto Rico, in September, 1948. Since 
then, it has extended aircoach to all 
Central and South America. 

Trippe would like to extend this to 
the Atlantic, too. He would like to 
fly frill-less DC-4’s to London for 
$475 round trip (present first-class fare 
is $630). And he would like to lower 
that eventually to the point where the 
average American could afford to go to 
Europe on his two-week summer vaca- 
tion. So far, the Traffic Conference 
has balked him. 
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“WE FILLED ALL OUR POWER 
DISTRIBUTION NEEDS WITH 
G-E LOW-VOLTAGE SWITCHGEAR” 


Here’s Why... 


“In the department store business we 
can’t take chances with power outages 
or potential fire hazards. We must also 
plan for expansion. That’s why we 
wanted our power distribution systern 
to be safe, to have adequate feeder and 
branch-circuit capacity, plus flexibility. 
General Electric switchgear gave us all 
these requirements.” 


E. L. Molloy, Vice President 
Macy’s, San Francisco 


Macy’s is the largest switchg installation to date 
in any San Francisco commercial building. Flexibility 
permits load changes without extensive changes in 
the switchgear. Metal-enclosed equipment offers 
operating safety to personnel. Macy's installation 
is a complete General Electric project—one source 
of responsibility, plus the very best in co-ordinated 
planning, engineering, manufacturing, and service 
facilities to give maximum savings and efficiency. 





i 





W. P. Day, Son Francisco, Architect; Clyde E. Bently, Son Fi 


MODERN INDUSTRIAL power distribution systems using expanding or changing loads, adequate short circuit 
General Electric switchgear are applicable to any protection, safety to personnel, and low installation 
industrial plant or commercial building where you and maintenance costs. Contact your G-E sales 
want proper voltage for top performance of equip- representative for further information. Apparatus 
ment, an extremely flexible setup to take care of Dept., General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N.Y. 








COON is years ahead 


Ordinarily, we shun superlatives. But 
sometimes facts make superlatives 
necessary. Like this one: a fact you 
will want to consider before you select 
any dictating equipment. 

Since 1940 SoundScriber has piled up 
an imposing list of “firsts.”—first to 
introduce the plastic record, all- 
lectronic operation, two arm flexibility 
... first with Discopying, on-the-disc 
Indexing, and SoundEraser . . . first 

ith the “Quick Review” microphone 
and “Television Indexing” . . . first 
=} with featherweight airplane metal to 
ake TYCOON the lightest and most 
efficient dictating equipment. 


TYCOON and its partner, Lady 
TYCOON, the dictating equipment of 
tomorrow are eager, ready and 
waiting to serve you today. Put this 
great team to work for you... 
it’s already making things easier 
for thousands of busy men and 
women -the country over! 


SOUND/CRIBER 


First All Electronic Dictating System 
First Dise Dictating Equipment 





SOUNDSCRIBER CORP., New Hoeven 4, Conn. 
Please send me “Tycoon” Brochure 
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AD COPY in national magazines shows that, with few exceptions, there is . . 


'No Change in Selling 


So far, the war has left advertising budgets and sales 
forces pretty much untouched. But there’s no way of knowing 
what will happen when there’s less to sell. 


If you read only the consumer ad- 

vertising pages of national magazines, 
you would hardly know there’s a war 
on. In them, you will find, as before, 
the ad man’s beautiful dream, filled 
with all the goods that ingenuity can 
devise and money can buy. There is 
only an occasional echo of the tumult in 
Korea. 
e Business as Usual—And this impres- 
sion would sum up pretty well what's 
going on in U.S. advertising and sclling 
today. In a cross-country survey of ad- 
vertiscrs, BUSINESS WEEK learned last 
week that so far Korea has left advertis- 
ing budgets, sales forces, and selling 
plans in general almost untouched. 

How long this will last is, of course, 
impossible to tell. At the moment, most 
idvertising men feel cautiously optimis- 
tic about the future. But they are 
waiting for the other shoe to drop. 
When it does, they will be able to 
judge their future plans. To hedge 
against the future, some advertising 
managers have worked up alternative 
schedules to use in case of all-out mo- 
bilization. 

e Encouragement—Most, of the advice 
they are getting encourages them in 
their present course. Printers’ Ink, 
for example, offers in a recent issue a list 
of 30 reasons why you should keep on 


advertising even though you can see an 
casy market for all your output. ‘Trade 
papers are filled with horrible examples 
of what happened in the past two wars 
when advertisers stopped advertising. 

I1owever, some changes have inevita- 
bly begun to show up. So far, most of 
them have been minor—a few changes 
in copy themes, some shifting about 
from one medium to another, a tend- 
ency on the part of sales managers not 
to enlarge their sales forces. 

Here’s the way the picture looks at 
close range: 


|. Budgets 


From both major and minor adver- 
tisers, the story is almost universally the 
same. Few see any reason to cut bud- 
gets. This is even true of the appliance 
manufacturers; they are sticking to 
their advertising guns even though they 
are already oversold and on allocations. 
New York’s main advertising agencies 
tell the same story. They have had no 
orders from clients to cut schedules. 

Some firms are even taking special 
steps to make sure that the sellers’ mar- 
ket doesn’t undermine their promotion 
programs. General Electric, for exam- 
ple, has just sent out an appeal to its 
distributors and dealers. It urges them 
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some of the ways we can 
help improve your business 


Like other capable management executives, you are constantly on the lookout for ways to increase sales 
and net income. That’s business improvement! To achieve these objectives might involve 
expansion or modernization of production facilities, installation of cost reduction methods, or 
development of new products and wider markets. 

EBASCO is well qualified to help you with such plans. Our specialists 

have a broad background and experience in the various phases of business 
operations. They furnish the valuable outside viewpoint so essential to 

this work. Precious time of your executives will be saved you call 

on EBASCO. And this time can be utilized to handle day-to-day problems 
which must be solved to successfully operate any business. 


Regardless of the size of the job, you'll find in EBASCO the ability to get 
things done quickly and efficiently. And you’ll be taking a vital step in 
improving your business—now and for the future. 


... and EBASCO specialists design and 
construct complete, new plants. 


Studies and 
surveys to guide a 
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We will be glad to send you “The Inside Story of Outside Help,” a 
booklet describing the many EBASCO services available to you. 
Address Ebasco Services Inc., Devt. C, Two Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 





OREGON’S CANNING 
INDUSTRY SERVES 
NATION’S MARKET... 


And Makes Richer Oregon 
Market for Your Product 


‘ncome From Food Canning Increases 
YOUR Sales Opportunity in The Oregonian 


An annual value of more than $60 million...a payroll 

of more than $15 million...almost 13 million cases 

of fruits, berries and vegetables produced for 

America’s dinner table last year... that’s a thumb-nail 

descaiption of Oregon’s vast canning industry. 

Cannery payroll dollars are a stable contributor to the 
great and growing wealth of this 
dynamic region—wealth which makes 
The Oregon Market a rich and productive 
area for sales of your product. To most 
effectively reach the 13% million 
consumers in this big market, use the 
newspaper that’s first in influence, first in 
circulation (219,442 daily—276,810 
Sunday), first in advertising — that’s 
The Oregonian. 


@ Oregon leads the U. $, 
in the pocking of string 
. In this pient, which 

ons @ wide range of fruit 
ind vegetable crops, a total 
mere than 30,000,000 
ns of high-quolity foods 
il! Be produced this yeer. 


@ Each yeor, hundreds of thousands of coses of succulent Oregon cherries 
tempt the national appetite. A single plant, equipped to can 30,000 cases of 
food products each 24 hours, handles cherries, apricots, peaches, berries, peors, 
prunes, beans, beets and carrots. Many of these products command premium 
prices throughout the nation. 


‘BUY-WORD oF OREGON FAMILIES 


the Oregonian 


Represented ! Wu: PORTLAND, OREGON 
& Schmitt, Inc ° ° 





not to cut their apeiins efforts. It 
points out that some appliances now 
in the scarce column may become more 
plentiful. It is also worried lest the 
competition steal a march on it if GE 
dealers stop advertising. 

e Off Again, On Again—Only three ad- 
vertisers reported budget cuts to Busi- 
NESS WEEK. ‘And in one of these cases, 
the cut has already been restored. A 
few weeks ago, in the uncertainty fol- 
lowing the Korean war, Borg-Warner’s 
Norge Division interrupted its consumer 
— But now, it is back in full 
sail. 

A second budget-cutter—Skyway Lug- 
gage Co. of Seattle—canceled all its 
advertising for the fourth quarter when 
buying was heavy right after Korea. It 
felt that advertising would be “super- 
fluous and an aggravation.” But Sky- 
way has changed its mind as a result 
of disappointing sales at the late-August 
luggage show in Chicago. Now it’s 
seriously thinking about getting back in. 

The third case, that of a large mid- 

western manufacturer, isn’t precisely a 
cutback. It’s a postponement. This 
company decided to put off the spend- 
ing of the final 10% or 15% of its bud- 
get until next year. The reason—though 
the company won’t admit it publicly— 
is that it figures that 1950 may be used 
as a base year for figuring the excess- 
profits tax. So it wants to cut expenses 
to establish a high profit for 1950. 
e Straws in the Wind—There are straws 
in the wind, though, to indicate that 
advertisers may change the way they 
arrive at their budgets, if not the size 
of them. One West Coast food packer 
reports that he is keeping his advertis- 
ing position as fluid as possible by short- 
ening his commitments. He is limiting 
his forward planning to two months, 
reviewing his plans monthly. He is 
afraid of (1) continued rising prices at 
retail, and (2) the possibility of the 
government’s stepping in and grabbing 
his whole pack. 

A large Wisconsin industrial-machin- 
ery producer likewise reports that it is 
keeping a tighter control over budgets 
and not scheduling so far in advance. 
It wants to be on its toes in order to 
meet changing conditions. 


ll. Media 


Advertisers have been juggling some 
with media, but so far no really clear 
trend has shown up. 

The barometer to watch is coopera- 
tive newspaper advertising—the ads 
placed jointly by appliance dealers and 
manufacturers. These became an early 
victim in the appliance shortages fol- 
lowing Korea. Some newspapers te- 
ported that cooperative appliance ads 
virtually disappeared. 

The situation is still cloudy. But it 
is possible that appliances may still re- 
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MAGIC | MARKET | IN THE NORTH 


Here are some facts about Canada’s 
market today. 

Canada’s population is almost 
14,000,000—a ten-billion dollar 
market. Per capita expenditure on 
consumer goods and services is $818 
——up $475 in ten years! A new home 
is completed every six minutes. . . 
19 out of 20 homes have a radio... 
8 out of 5 families own automobiles. 

It all adds up to a market picture 
of potent purchasing power. Can 
you afford to ignore this market? 


Many U.S. businessmen are ex- 
ploring and developing this market 
for their products or services with 
the help of the Bank of Montreal— 
Canada’s first bank. The B of M 
covers Canada—knows Canada— 
and puts its knowledge to work for 
Canada-minded businessmen. 

For information on any phase of 
the Canadian market, write any of 
our U.S. offices or the Business 
Development Department, Bank of 
Montreal, Place d’Armes, Montreal. 


* Canada. ..nno oF PROFIT-PACKED OPPORTUNITY 


Bank oF MontTREAL 
Canada's First Sank Coast-to- Coast 


New York ---64 Wall Street Chicago--- 27 S. LaSalle Street 


San Francisco - - - 333 California Street 


Mead Office: Montreal 


550 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA ¢ RESOURCES EXCKED $2,000,000,000 
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MCAAGUATCETS 
é 
FOR AIR HANODLIN AND 


CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


Meet our 
Application Experts 
in Texes and 
Oklahome 


DALLAS — Allen Engineering 
Ce., 7.0. Box 1211; W. J. Allon, 
R. A. Ryen 


HOUSTON — Texes Engineer- 
ing Ce., 1309 Anita Ave.; A. F. 
Bornes, G. 0. Hines 


SAN ANTONIO —1. 5. Pew- 
kete & Ce., 810 insuronce Bidg.; 
t. S$. Powkett 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Leoffier- 

Greene ly Ce., 1604 N.W. 

Sth St.; F. KX. Loofiter, Sr., F. x. 

Leoftier, Jr., A. C. Shelley, K. t. 
in 


. . . Also Application Engi- 
neering Offices in All Other 
Principal American Cities 





you expert assistance. 
mendations are engineering resources and manu- 
facturing skills unsurpassed in the fan industry. 
Try Clarage for satisfactory results invariably 
accomplished MORE economically. 

,CLARAGE FAN COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


MECHANICAL 
@aary 


WAMU AMO COREE CEOSESOSEOHOSHSSOHSHESHSSECEHSESESSESESEESECS 


Nation-Wide Service 


Take ary type of air handling or condi- 
tioning requirement, and it makes SENSE to 
call in the nearest Clarage Application Engi- 

neer. This man KNOWS his business — can give 


And back of his recom- 


I1MOUSTRIAL AIR FACTORY AND 


ata for 
CONDITIONING SPACE HEATING inoustay 





quire selling, which explains why Gen- 
eral Electric and other companies are 
anxious to keep their cooperative adver- 
tising plans going. If many cooperative 
ads reappear, it will be a fairly accurate 
tipoff to the whole sales climate. 
e Other Shifts—There have been other 
media shifts here and there. Alcoa, for 
example, made deep slashes in its busi- 
ness and technical magazine schedules 
because of aluminum shortages, but has 
not yet touched consumer advertising. 
Other shifts may come along as ad- 
vertisers change their copy slant from 
sales pitches to more or less institutional 
messages. Hotpoint, for instance, is 
taking the stress off “buy now’ and 
putting it on brand recognition. Ad- 
miral,. having just raised prices, will stop 
talking price and turn to institutional 
themes. A major steel company is also 
switching to the institutional pitch. 


lll. Sales Forces” 


There is almost no talk anywhere of 
cutting sales forces. But company after 
company will admit that it is not mak- 
ing any replacements where one of its 
staff drops out. Others are simply hold- 
ing sales forces at their present fovsls 

Of course, salesmen have an impor- 
tant job these days even though they 
haven't anything to sell. They are once 
more becoming ambassadors of good- 
will, explaining—as a spokesman for the 
Kenworth Motor Truck Corp. put it— 
“why delivery is going to be longer 
than it was scheduled in the first place.” 

Other companies use their salesmen 
as expediters, to ferret out scarce mate- 
rials. Still others, like Warmer & 
Swasey, use their sales force to talk to 
customers to keep them in a frame of 
mind to buy W&S when its machines 
are once again easily available. 


IV. Future 


Guessing the future would be a tough 
job. Even for a short-range view, most 
observers are waiting to see what the 
first quarter of next year will bring. 
They point out that what's er 
so far doesn’t indicate much of any- 
thing, since present advertising cam- 
paigns were laid months ago. That's 
particularly true of national magazine 
campaigns, for which the printing 
plates alone are made up weeks ahead. 

For one thing, advertisers will have 
to see what kind of an excess-profits tax 
we're going to get. For another, they 
will have to feel the public pulse. 

Opinion varies widely on individual 
prospects. Some companies figure that 
no matter what happens they will be 
able to go ahead on institutional adver- 
tising under a full head of steam. 
Others say that further shortages of 
supplies and allocations will force them 
to start whacking down ad budgets. 
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Rexall’s Hopes 
Chain, still in the red, tries 
combination drug and grocery 
stores, along with stepped-up 
advertising program. 


Rexall’s giant drugstore chain is 
making an all-out drive to wipe out the 
red ink that still is splattered over its 
books. Justin Dart, Rexall president, 
still confidently predicts that the com- 
pany will finish the year with a profit, 
despite the $486,824 
months ended June 30. 

Dart bases much of his hopes on two 
things: (1) An experimental but promis- 
ing partnership with the grocery busi- 
ness; (2) a stepped-up advertising and 
selling campaign. 
¢ Supermarket Drugstore~On the West 
Coast, Rexall is experimenting with the 
combination of its drugstores with 
grocery supermarkets. In Ontario, 
Calif, Owl Drug Co.—Rexall’s , still 
profitable western branch—went into 

artnership with the Lucky Star Mar- 
cet. Each put up half the capital; 
profits will be split 50-50. 

Theory behind the experiment is that 
housewives visit groceries four times as 
often as drugstores. But once inside 
the grocery, they will be glad to find a 
drugstore handy. Combined purchases 
- go in one basket, are paid a in one 
ump. 

e More Planned—If Ontario shows a 
good volume and overhead record, Owl 
lans to open 11 similar stores in the 
Vest. And Rexall’s eastern chain, Lig- 
gett Drug Co., Inc., may give the idea 
a whirl in the East. But the present 
policy is to go slow and see. 
e Packaged Program—Rexall’s second 
sales-boosting campaign is a broader and 
sharper advertising program. Newest 
gimmick, launched this week, is a 
packaged top-tulent disc jockey program 
provided at low cost to Rexall’s 10,000 
independent dealers in the U.S. and 
Canada. Rexall puts together 260 re- 
corded 15-minute shows a year. For 
$4.50 a program, the small-town dealer 
gets a big-town radio show. 

Results of the drug-grocery stores and 

stepped up advertising won't show for 
some time. Meanwhile, Dart reminds 
stockholders that he predicted the loss 
for the first half of 1950. 
e Red Ink—In the first half of 1949, 
Rexall lost $1,794,142, before tax carry- 
back. For the whole year, Rexall’s net 
loss was $1.2-million. The company 
blamed most of the deficit on losses in- 
curred in the weeding out of weak stores 
in the chain (BW—Jun.8’50,p76). How- 
ever, sales for the first half of 1950 were 
only $69,592,656, against $76,013,542 
in the same period of 1949. 


loss for the six 
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AMERICAN AIRLINES 


Insures Safety, Speed and Savings 


OZALID —the speedy copying process that’s 


60 TIMES FASTER 


than costly, old-fashioned “copying”! 


Ozalid, the world’s most versatile copy- 
ing process, is not only helping to make 
American's flights safer, faster—but is 
also contributing to the savings that are 
the backbone of efficient operation. 


SAFETY COMES FIRST 


Precise weight distribution means that 
even ash trays must be exactly located. 
This requires copies of the slightest 
changes — which are also sent to the 30 
far-flung terminals in the American 
system. American uses Ozalid for true- 
to-scale copies...for with Ozalid there's 
no chance for manual errors, nor dis- 
tortion caused by “wet” or photographic 
copying methods. 


SPEED IS 
HIGHLY IMPORTANT 


American's Daily Operations Report, 
showing crew and plane arrivals and 


departures, must be posted by specified 


eee 


free’ iustra 


As 
OZALID. oe New York nail 
Johasoa he Ozalid 


Genclemen: Pfatiy explains © 


puget ur local 
O tbe clashed 10 


Cut Copying 
Cosis ... use 


times. Before using Ozalid, this report 
was often hours late. Now American | 
posts changes on an Ozalid duplicate 
original . . . corrected copies are im- 
mediately available when wanted. 


LOWER COST 

MEANS BIG SAVINGS 
For example, one report on all American 
flights contains mileage data, fuel con- 
sumption, flight times and loads. Three 
copies of each of 46 se ts of this 
report are needed. Ozalid saves Ameri- 
can $82.10 each time this report is 
prepared. 
Like American Airlines, you can prob- 
ably benefit from Ozalid’s versatility in 
engineering, accounting, schedulin 
and countless other fields. Get the full 
story of how Ozalid can help solve your 
copying problems —mail the coupon for 
your copy of “The Simplest Business 
System,” today! 


OZALID 


Johnson City, N. Y. * Ozalid in Canada— Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 
A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research te Reality” 








you have a 


» 


temperature 


pressure 


liquid level 


rol problem? 


Looking for automatic regu- 
lating valves, standard or 
special? Let Klipfel "know- 
how’ work for you. Our en- 
gineers are valve men of long 
experience, but also recep- 
tive to your ideas. Our plant 
is close-knit and fast-mov- 
ing, with unusual facilities. 


Mlustrated is ao Klipfel 
Thermostatic Valve, one 
of many described in Bul- 
letin BW, 449. Ask for 
your copy. 


| 
} VALVES INC. 
DIVISION OF 
HAMILTON-THOMAS CORP. 
HAMILTON, OHIO 





CREDIT PLAN for Paterson stores was masterminded by John Biggins (in booth). 


Charge It—With the Bank 


Paterson bank offers customer charge plan to small stores. 
Bank takes all risks, bills store for 8% of credit sales. 


Because they can’t afford a full-fledged 
credit department, small specialty stores 
usually operate on a_ cash-and-carry 
basis. That puts them at a disadvantage 
with their compcetitors—local depart- 
ment stores and the ever-increasing 
number of big-city department store 
branches—who are in a position to ex- 
tend credit to their customers. 

In 1946, John C. Biggins, a con- 

sumer credit specialist at the Flatbush 
National Bank in Brooklyn, began 
thinking about this. He decided that 
banks could come to the rescue of the 
small merchant and pick up a nice line 
of business doing it. 
e Charg-It—Biggins developed his idea 
into a community credit plan called 
Charg-It. Under his scheme, customers 
of a number of small stores could charge 
merchandise and the local bank would 
step in to take over the credit risk, as 
well as run the complete credit opera- 
tion. 

Early this month, in Paterson, N. J., 
the plan went into effect under the 
sponsorship of the Paterson Savings & 
Trust Co., where Biggins is now a vice- 
president. Already 30 small merchants 
have signed up for the plan, and the 
number is still growing. Merchants who 
have come in so far include operators of 


shoe, sporting goods, apparel, furniture 
and other small stores. 

Charg-It works pretty much the way 
any other credit plan does. A customer 
applies at any one of the participating 
stores for either a regular monthly 
charge account, billed and payable in 
full every month, or a revolving ac- 
count. Credit limits for both plans are 
sct by the customer on the basis of 
what he thinks he can afford, plus what 
the bank’s investigation finds about his 
ability and willingness to pay. 
eHow It Works—Paterson Savings 
checks the customer’s standing with the 
local credit bureau, then sends him a 
credit plate similar to the Charga-Plates 
used by many big department stores. 
In addition, the customer receives a 
book of scrip equal to his credit limit 
for one month. 

When a customer charges merchan- 
dise, he presents both the credit plate 
and book of scrip and signs a sales slip 
—as in any other charge transaction. 
(Sales slips supplied by the bank carry 
all information the bank and merchant 
need for their records.) The clerk re- 
moves enough scrip from the book to 
cover the cost of the merchandise and 
attaches it to the sales slip. 

At the cnd of the day, the store 
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This phenolic drawer bearing 
rolled costs bach 


when we scrapped habititis” 


says 
WENDELL L. SMITH 
Exec. Vice President 

A-B Stoves Division 
Detroit-Michigan Stove Co. 


Sturdy, silent stove 
drawer bearings molded 
of Monsanto Resinox by 
The W-L Molding Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
for A-B Stoves Division, 
Detroit-Michigan Stove 


Phenolic plastic bearings molded of 
Monsanto’s Resinox are now replacing 
metal rollers in the sliding drawer on 
A-B stoves because: 

The new bearings are mass-molded 
with metal insert included in one 
operation that requires no additional 
machining or finishing. They are free- 
rolling and, with graphite built right 
in, need no lubrication. Excellent di- 
mensional stability and high impact- 
resistance of Resinox and its resis- 
tance to heat up to 490°F, more than 
meet all the requirements. Customers 
like the quieter, easy operation of the 
new stove drawers. 


It adds up to: lower production costs 
and higher customer satisfaction. 
These advantages—in just one 
product —are but a few of the many 
that Resinox offers. And Resinox is 
but one of many Monsanto plastics, 
each possessing its own special prop- 
erties that are already being applied 
to hundreds of products in scores of 
industries. It will pay you to investi- 
gate Monsanto plastics—and learn 
how they can improve your product, 
or cut production costs, or add sales 
appeal. Write Monsanto today— or use 
the handy coupon. a 


Resinox: Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. ? 
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MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Plastics Division, Dept. RP 10, Springfield 2, Mass. 


product is 


AYTIANRAY LT 


PLASTICS 


Cub MIGALS 


Company _ 
Address 


Please send me information on Monsanto Plastics. My 





Name, Title 











turns the sales slips and scrip over to 
the bank. The bank checks them and 
immediately credits the merchant’s de- 
posit account with the full amount. (To 
simplify bookkeeping, all Charg-It 
merchants carry an account with Pater- 
son Savings.) From then on, it’s up to 
the bank to collect from the customer. 
Bills are mailed monthly, one bill cov- 
ering all purchases made in Charg-It 
stores. 

e Control—Scrip is the control for the 
Charg-It plan. Bank officials agree that 
customers may object to carrying it, but 
say the plan won’t work smoothly with- 
out it. Scrip presented at the time of 
sale means the customer is in good 
ciedit standing—there’s no need.to check 
back with the credit bureau on it. 

There are problems with scrip, 
though. It’s issued in denominations of 
$1 and up; often it won’t equal the 
amount of the purchase. Sales clerks 
are instructed either to collect the dif- 
ference in cash (up to 99¢) or to take 
scrip to the next full dollar amount 
Either way, the customer is only billed 
for the amount due on the purchase. 
e Costs—Right now, Paterson Savings 
isn’t sure how much it’s going to cost 
to run Charg-It, or how many accounts 
it will need to carry to break even. It’s 
aiming for 2,000 to 3,000 accounts, 
though, within the next few months. 

For the present, merchants pay an 
8% fee on each Charg-It sales dollar. 
That’s high, compared with the 4% to 
6% it costs to run a big department 
store credit department. But the bank 
maintains the merchant gets a lot for 
his 8%. 

In the first place, he doesn’t have to 

investigate accounts or collect bills. He 
doesn’t have to hire additional help to 
iun the credit system, and little book- 
keeping is involved. At the same time, 
he's building sales volume by being 
able to compete on equal footing with 
bigger stores that have their own credit 
plans. 
e Bank Benefits—The bank benefits, 
too, by taking over the credit operation. 
Small loan departments in any commer 
cial bank are a made-to-order credit 
setup. The bank gets to know its cus- 
tomers and their credit ratings. It has 
the skilled personnel and_ necessary 
bookkeeping equipment to take over the 
complete operation. And it has a 
chance to broaden its business by in 
troducing credit to more of its cus- 
tomers. 

Biggins has organized Retail Charge 
Account Service, Inc., as owner of 
Charg-It. RCAS in turn permits the 
Paterson bank to operate Charg-It lo- 
cally. Biggins joined the Paterson bank 
in 1947 to sect up its time-plan depart- 
ment, has just now found time to put 
Charg-It into operation. As soon as he 
can, he will work on ways to peddle the 
idea to other banks. 
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_Torrington $ph 
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‘circle - vibratory -imotion. ny Allis-Ch Htow- 


‘screens | utilize four Torrington o Siripht Roller Bebrings: * 
support. the shafts_p 


counterweight Lon 
line vibratory motion. The results are'high pertonene id Ls 


low maintenance! in both models. | 
It may. pay oe too, to consult jour. engineers’ ‘spetial | 
knowledge of al! major sae ngs ora 
your friction problems.” ~~) 2 a 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY! ‘| 
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Here's how to be sure they're not ! 


\skfr free systems survey 
by Ditto business 
engineers ! 


PRODUCTION 
PURCHASING 
PAYROLL 
ORDER-BILLING 


DITTO, Inc. 
2285 W. Merrison St. 
oe 12, Ulineois 

tn Canede: 
Ditte ef Cenedea, pee. 
Terente, Onteric 


“Even your best employes won't tell you” —because 
they themselves haven't noticed. Methods that effi- 
ciently handled your Production, Order-Billing, 
Payroll and Purchasing a year ago may not be effi- 
cient today. 

Be sure of freedom from tangles, errors and costly 
lost motion! Use Ditto One-Writing systems! They 
do away with all retyping and copying. They save 
time and money, eliminate mistakes. 

Ask for a free Ditto systems survey of your busi- 
ness. There’s no obligation. A qualified Ditto busi- 
ness engineer will make an impartial survey and 
make definite suggestions. Mail coupon—TODAY! 


DITTO 


kk kkk kk kkkk kkk 


Diero, ig eae nea ed 
2285 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 
[-) Without obligating me, please contact me and arrange for 
‘ Free Systems Survey. 
Send me specific information about how Ditto can save us 
money in () order billing © production [) payroll 
© purchasing () time payment © other (specify) 


Company 
Local Address 





MARKETING BRIEFS 


GE's suit against Macy for alleged fair- 
trade “olitions (BW—Apr.8'50,p79) 
will probably be decided in a month. 
The case opened in a New York court 
last week. 


© 

The touch: Dayton Rubber 

thought salespeople should be told 

reasons for recent price hikes on foam 

gs It wrote each store account a 

tter explaining rises in material costs 
that forced price ee. 





Aldens, the big Chicago mail-order 
house, — an 8% sales increase for 
nse p> 1950. Profits jumped from 12¢ 
to $1.73. 


& 
Auto registrations will be up 7% over 
last year, and total motor vehicle regis- 
trations will hit a record top, the Dept. 
of Commerce estimates. ‘The forecast 
now is for 48,484,000 motor vehicle 
registrations by the end of the year, 
an 8.5% increase over last year. 

e 


A 6% price hike on du Pont’s tetracthy] 
lead gasoline compound goes into effect 
Oct. 20. Higher raw material and manu- 
facturing costs caused it, du Pont says. 

e 
“Antiquated rules” of trade shows are 
the target of the Exhibitors Advisory 
Council, an association of trade-show 
exhibitors. It has formed a committee 
in cooperation with industrial show 
managers to study some 2,000 shows, 
propose streamlined rules. 

8 
More allocations: ‘Toro (power lawn 
mowers) plans to cut about six models 
from its line of 20. The company will 
allocate to distributors by region on 
the basis of sales in the last three years. 

* 
Chicago’s ninth Sears store will go up 
on the South Side, at a cost of $3- 
million. Hillman’s, Inc., a food-store 
chain, will build an adjoining $1-million 
supermarket. 

° 
A sixth-round price boost on carpets 
was announced by Alexander Smith 
and C. H. Masland. The 7%-15% 
rise is due to climbing wool prices (BW 
—Sep.2'50,p56). Bigelow-Sanford says 
it won't hike re at present. 


Parker Pen will sale the cigarette 
lighter field with a butane pocket 
lighter called “‘Flaminaire.” It’s Parker’s 
first move out of writing instruments. 
@ 

Ohio’s Valentine act will be invoked 
to prosecute producers and distributors 
who take advantage of the war to raise 
prices. Ohio corporations that violate 
the antitrust law may lose charters. 
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Landing ... by “gas” ight 


THE MOST PIERCING LIGHT EVER CREATED, flashing out a 
beam of over three billion candlepower to penetrate fog at 
airports... that’s the result of using the rare gas, pton, 
with electricity. 

Krypton is not burned. as in old style gas lights. Instead, 
sealed in a glass-like tube no bigger than a pencil, it blazes 
with dazzling brilliance when high voltage electricity is 
passed through it. 

A truly rare gas is krypton. It occurs in the air in only 
one part per million. Wresting commercial quantities of 
so elusive an element from the atmosphere is an achieve- 
ment of science and one of the jobs of Union Carbide. 
Krypton is now used to get : more light from fluores- 
cent bulbs with the same amount of current. 


Union C 


yide is also forcing the air to vield the even 


rarer gas, xenon, in quantities that will foster research for 
important industrial uses. 

For over 60 years, the people of Union Carbide have 
had a hand in creating and improving the sources of light. 
Carbons for arc lights, calcium carbide for acetylene lights, 
and the argon gas that gives incandescent lights their bril- 
liancy and economy are products of UCC. |= 
FREE: Jf vou would like to know more about many 
of the things vou use every day, send for the illustrated 
booklet * Products and Processes.”” It tells how science 


and industry use (CC's Allovs, Chemicals, Carbons, 
Gases, and Plastics. W rite for free booklet E, 


Unron CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET UCC! NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 


and Rar asses ig «=Prist-O-Lire Acetvlene 


FiveREADY Flashlights 


LINDE Oxveger 
NATIONAL Cart ° and Batteries 


Evectromet Alloys 


and Metals e 


PyROFAX Gas 


HAYNES STELLITE Alloys ¢ 


BAKELITE, KRENF, VINYON, and VINYLITE Plastics 


ACHESON Electrodes © PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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Ivo new Comptometer Adding-Calculating 


Machines, efficiency engineered to handle vour figure 
work with maximum speed and accuracy... with mim 
mum effort and expense! 


CHECK THESE NEW FEATURES! 


> 


FLOATING TOUCH—a Jightcr, faster touch that 
astounds users at demonstrations! Here's un- 
surpassed ease of operation! 


IMPROVED ERROR CONTROL—famous cxclusive 
Controlled-Key mechanism is more effective 
than ever. Absolutely climinates operating 
errors caused by. imperfect stroke. Conven- 
iently relocated Release Key unlocks board 
after stroke completed. ‘This positive built-in 


protection assures higher degree of first-time 
accuracy . . . speedicr work! 


NEW NON-GLARE COLORS—scicntifically selected 
by Faber Burren of New York and Color Re- 
search Institute of America to prevent cye- 
strain and fatigue--and to harmonize with 
modern office décor. 


GIANT ANSWER NUMERALS—casy to read at a 
glance! Dial faces designed to reduce shadow 
and glare. No confusing zeros shown at left 
of answer! 


ZEPHYR WEIGHT— pounds lighter ‘for easicr 
handling! Streamlined case with satin-fimished 
chromium base. 












BCOMPTOMETERS 
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_ See Pix 


DECIMAL POINTS—in natural position! Con- 
veniently numbered by column. 


FINGER-FORM KEY TOPS$—cspccially designed to 
prevent broken fingernails! 
Special features of New Electric Comptometer 


Quiet Automatic Stop-start Motor— practically noiseless! 
Special torque for fast operation. No switch — it turns itself 
on and off! Detachable cord. 


Radio Protection! Best radio interference control available. 


Three-way Error Control —when imperfect stroke is made all 
kevs lock except key imperfectly struck. This key stays 
depressed —a visible evidence of the mistake —and motor 
gives warning purr. Operator sees, feels and hears mistake! 





Special feature of New Non-Electric Comptometer 


New Revolutionary x+ Key—for faster, more accurate multi- 
plication and division. When X+ key at left of keyboard 
is depressed, operator can complete imperfect stroke with- 
out moving hands from position. 

. - e 
Seeing is believing! Call your nearest Comptometer 
agent today .. . he'll be delighted to give you and your 
machine operators a demonstration. 


ComPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, Chicago, IIL, and sold 
exclusively by its Comptometer Division, 1733 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ill 





Seating Arrangement 
FROM LEFT TO RIGHT 


Escutcheon Plates and Shelf Supports, 
Handle Bar Grips, Fender Welting, 
Vacuum Clecdner Jacket, Garden Hose, 
Molded Dolls, Hair Curlers 








Theres 2 place for you at this banquet of profitable products | 


Ri scduce can join this select company of products made better, 
mor@ profitable, because they're made of VINYLITE Brand Plastic 
flexile molding and extrusion compounds. 
ere’s how to go about it. Make a check list of your require- 
mens then ask yourself these questions. Do you need: 
f Flexibility? ViNyYLITE Plastic flexible compounds are available in 
& varying degrees of flexibility. They withstand long flexing without 
= cracking 
: Attractive appearance? They are available in the widest possible 
§ range of color. 
| Long-wearing service? These compounds are non-fading...resist 
* abrasion ... give long wear. They are highly resistant to oils, greases, 
acids and alkalies. 
High speed production? VINYLITE Plastic flexible compounds 
are easily fabricated by injection molding or extrusion 


PRECISION 1S THE WATCHWORD for this watch- 
maker's scale. VINYLITE Plastic rigid sheet's excep- 
tional dimensional stability make it the accepted 
material for such exacting applications. By Graphic 
Calculator Co., 633 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill. 


INFORMATION AT A GLANCE. Dials and calcu- 
lating instruments made of VINYLITE Plastic rigid 
sheet are noted for never-failing accuracy thanks to 
this material's ability to take close register printing. 
By The Sillcocks-Miller Company, Maplewood, N. J. 


This unique combination of properties may play a big role in your 
future success. Drop a line to Dept. 1Z-62 for further information 
You'll find us most cooperative. 





BAKELITE DIVISION 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TOOLS ARE HANDIER when their grips are coated 
with VINYLITE Resins to prevent biting into the 
hand. Coating provides a firm grip yet supplies a 
resilient pad between hand and the hard steel. By 
H. K. Porter, Inc., 74 Foley St., Somerville, Mass 
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Lithium’s Ever-Growing Role in Industry 


Use of the metal in producing tritium for the hydrogen 
bomb spotlights its value in castings, finishes, air conditioning. 


Lithium—once a_ useless curiosity 

among the metallic elements—has 
stepped into the limelight as a_ star 
performer in making the so-called hy- 
drogen bomb. The construction of a 
practical superbomb may rest on lithi- 
um’s characteristic of capturing bom- 
barding neutrons, and forming atoms of 
tritium (ultra-heavy hydrogen), which 
fuel the weapon. 
e New Uses—But even without any hel 
from the atomic program, lithium’s 
new-found popularity with industrial 
researchers will snowball in years ahead. 
New uses are constantly being worked 
out for the metal. And it’s already 
widely used in castings, porcelain, and 
air conditioning. 

The design of the superbomb is a 
toss-up between deuterium and tritium, 
the two materials that could be made 
to set off a more destructive chain reac- 
tion than the uranium bomb. Tritium 
has the inside track because the Ingh 
temperature needed for any reaction 
can be maintained for only a fraction of 
a second (BW—Jul.8’50,p58). Deuter- 
ium’s reaction time, three ten-thou- 
sandths of a. second, might be fast 
enough, but few physicists think | so. 
The reaction time of tritium, made from 
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lithium, is more than 25 times as fast, 
hence looks like the better bet. 

@ Uranium Pile—Production of tritium 
starts in a uranium pile. One part in 
10 of natural lithium, the raw material, 
is a special light form called L16. 
Each time a bombarding neutron from 
the pile hits an L16 atom, it forms an 
atom of tritium, plus an atom of helium 
which is of no particular use. Separated 
out, refrigerated, liquefied, and packed 
around a uranium bomb, the tritium 
theoretically will make a hydrogen 
bomb. 

Present ore sources and future re- 
serves of lithium are healthy. Lithium 
Corp. of America, the biggest producer 
of the metal and its derivatives, has 
proven fields of over one-million tons of 
ore. Northern Chemicals, Ltd., a Cana- 
dian ore contractor for Lithium Corp., 
has at least another million tons. So, 
including the assets of other lithium 
processors such as American Potash 
Byproducts, Maywood Chemical Works, 
and Foote Minerals, the industry won’t 
feel the pinch of a scarcity of ore for 
decades to come. 
© Unstable—Lithium, including its sev- 
eral compounds, is a peculiar element. 
It has unconventional and unstable 


characteristics (for a metal, at least) 
that make it useful in many different 
jobs. It is the lightest of all the 
clements—even light enough to float 
on oil—yet has a Tigh tensile strength. 
When mixed with water, lithium hy- 
cride, a metallic compound, gives off 
an abundant volume of hydrogen. In 
a salt form called lithium chloride, it 
absorbs moisture from the air just as a 
sponge sops up water. 

Lithium’s value as a producer of 
hydrogen kept processing firms going 
full blast during the last war. The Air 
Force needed a compact, quick-acting 
hydrogen generator for the antenna 
balloons used with emergency radio 
sets. A light metal canister filled with 
lithium hydride did the trick. When 
dipped into water, the compound tre- 
leased 40 cu. ft. of hydrogen, inflated a 
balloon that carried an antenna wire 
aloft. 

@ Research—When the war ended, lith- 
ium looked like a casualty of reconver- 
sion. Processors, geared for peak 
production, found the peacetime in- 
dustrial market only a fraction of 
annual output. So lithium producers 
turned to research in their own labora- 
tories and sales engineering with poten- 
tial customers. This research has been 
paying off steadily in new industrial 
applications. 

fetallic lithium, for instance, helps 
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ARMSTRONG'S CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the Makers of Armstrong's Linoleum and A’sphalt Tile 





It’s quieter these days 
in BOSTON 


People like to shop and work in quiet 
places. That’s why you'll find Arm- 
strong’s Cushiontone® installed on the 
ceilings of many buildings in Boston. 
Dodge Chemical Company, Boston Uni- 
versity’s School of Theology, Morton’s 
Department Store, and Cities Service 
Oil Company are a few typical examples. 


Ceilings of Cushiontone are stopping 
noise in other cities all over America. 
That’s because Cushiontone is a prac- 
tical business investment. It is low in 
cost and highly efficient. Up to 75% of 
the noise that strikes its perforated 
surface is absorbed. Cushiontone ceil- 
ings have a white painted finish. They 
are attractive, washable, repaintable, 
and quickly installed. 


Write for free booklet, “How to 

Select an Acoustical Material.” It gives 

full details. Armstrong Cork Company, 

5009 Walnut Street, Lancaster, Penna. 
Cushiontone ceilings installed by 
Acoustical Contractors, Inc., and 
Jobn H. Pray & Sons Company 
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to make better, stronger castings for 
nonferrous founders. A few minutes 
before a casting is poured into a mold, 
a pinch of the metal is thrown into the~ 
heat as a refining agent. Lithium is 
so chemically active that it combines 
with such impurities as gases and oxides 
in the molten metal. Then because of 
their light weight, the lithium com- 
pounds float to the surface and are 
skimmed off. The result is a casting 
with a finer grain with less porosity. 

® Steel Scale—Stee] makers too are put- 
ting lithium’s affinity for gases to work 
for them. Steel that is heated to 1,600F 
soaks up oxygen from the atmosphere. 
This forms a scaly, oxide coating over 
the surface of the steel. Normally, the 
scale is removed by abrasive cleaning or 
pickling in sulphuric acid. 

A vapor of lithium can prevent scale 

formations and eliminate costly clean- 
ing or pickling. Heat treating or an- 
nealing furnaces for the steel are 
equipped with a vapor generator. Heat- 
carrying gas flowing over the gencrator 
causes a small cartridge of lithium to 
vaporize, picks up the vapor on its way 
to the furnace. The lithium-laden gas 
forms a blanket around the steel and 
protects it from oxygen. 
@ Porcelain—And in porcelain-cnamel- 
ing, lithium helped an industry get into 
a “cost-blocked” market. Consumers 
liked the shining white finish of porce- 
lain-cnamel, but not its cost. 

High production costs arose mainly 
from the fact that enameling required: 
(1) specially finished steel Hee and 
(2) frits that had to be processed at 
high temperatures. (Frits are the com- 
pounds that fuse to a glasslike coating 
over a steel base.) 

While metallurgists tackled the steel 
finish problem, frit makers went to 
work on the development of a cheap, 
low-temperature coating. Lithium had 
both economy and a low melting point. 
Wartime developments had made it 
available in quantity at about half its 
former price. 

Researchers discovered that lithium 

mixed with frit acts as a fluxing material 
among the granules as the frit melts. 
And much more important, lithium’s 
low melting point makes it casicr to 
handle the steel sheets. Steel’s critical 
heating point is about 1,520F. Above 
that temperature, it distorts during the 
enameling process; below, it keeps its 
original shape. With lithium, the frit 
is applied to steel below 1,500F. 
e Air Conditioning—Lithium chloride 
and bromide salt, derivatives of the 
element, have been a boon to air-con- 
ditioner makers. In a conventional con- 
ditioning system, air is drawn through 
a tank holding the salt in solution. 

Lithium has been around the labora- 
tory for a long time. It was discovered 
in 1817 by August Arfvedson, a Swed- 
ish chemist. And a year later, Sir Hum- 
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SYLVANIA FLUORESCENT TUBES 
ARE 50% BETTER THAN OTHERS ! 


THE PROOF IS IN! SYLVANIA WINS! 


40w W 


mane iv us* 


And for 50% more laughs — 


“SYLVANIA TUBES STAY BRIGHTER! In 


2 years of rigid comparison tests defi- 
nitely prove that Sylvania Fluorescent 
Tubes outlast all others. Sylvania 
tubes, of the most popular types, were 
compared with those of the two other 
leading manufacturers. 


CHART SHOWS RESULTS! See for your- 
self the results in the chart below. 
Note that the Sylvania Fluorescent 
Tubes lasted, 50°% longer than brand 
“B” ... more than 60% longer than 
brand “A”, 





Thus Sylvania Fluorescent Tubes pro- 
vided an “extra life” of approximately 
2700 hours over the other leading 
manufacturers’ tubes. 


addition, they maintained a greater 
brightness at all times than either 
brand “A” or brand “B”. Measure- 
ments were based on photometric 


Sylvania Electric Products Ine. 

Dept. L-1309B, 1740 Broadway 

New York 19, N. Y. 

Please send me complete information about the 
life and brightuess of Syivania Fluorescent 


standards obtained from the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards. 


All test conditions were identical, 
Today's continuing tests show no de- 
viation from the original data. 


SEE WHAT SYLVANIA’S LONGER LIFE 
MEANS! The 7500-hour rated life of 
Sylvania Fluorescent Tubes means 
that under average conditions they can 


be expected to last 


6 YEARS IN SCHOOLS 
3 YEARS IN OFFICES AND FACTORIES 
2% YEARS IN STORES 


WHY SYLVANIA LEADS! Sylvania Fluo- 
rescent Tube superiority is the result 
of scientific developments in coating 
methods and fluorescent powders . . . 
plus exclusive advances in filamentary 
techniques. 


For full information about the full 
line of Sylvania Fluorescerit Tubes 
mail the coupon today. 
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see Sylvania's ‘Beat the Clock” Tubes. 


on CBS-TV. NAME 





COMPANY 





STREET. 
CITY. 








FLUORESCENT TUBES, FOCTURES, SIGH TUBING, WIRING DEVICES: LIGHT BULBS; RADIO TUBES; TELEVISION PICTURE TUBES; 
ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS; ELECTRONIC TEST EQUIPMENT; PHOTOLAMPS; TELEVISION SETS 








In the Heart of the Continent 
Manitoba, Canada’s Central 
Province, is the natural location 
for complete coverage of the 
Canadian market. 


Consult the Manitoba Depart- 
ment of Industry and Commerce 
for economic and locational data 
rtinent to your business, possi- 
ilities of having goods manu- 
factured under contract or 
license, and the location of suit- 
able sales representatives. A 
detailed confidential report on 
transportation facilities, power, 
labor, etc., will be prepared at 
your request. 


For a free copy of “MANITOBA 


—PROVINCE OF INDUSTRY,” 
containing general information, 
write on your busi- 

ness letterhead to 

L Department 119. 


.- 
MANITOBA 


INDUSTRY AN Ge minaees 


Moisture Absorption 

Dehumidification 

Stabilization of Liquid 
Ammonia 

Removel of Minor impurities 
tn Helium 

Inert Atmospheric Gases 

Carbon Dioxide Removal 














Proton Production 
Tritium Production 
Power Development 
Atomic Hydrogen 





Chrome Bronzes 
Copper Castings 
Bronze Castings 

Nickel Castings 

Monel Castings 
Precious Metal Castings 
Bearing Metols 
Aluminum Castings 
Magnesium Alloys 


Soluble Stable 
Solid Bleaching Agent 


Porcelain Enamels 

Ground coats and cover coots 

on steel and aluminum — 
lower Temperature 
Improved Bonding 
Acid Resistance 

Pottery Glazes 

Special Glasses 











Lithium Salts 
Lithium Carbonate 
Catalyst Preparation 


Plastics 
Stebilizers 
Cotalysts 





Ye 





Tobacco Culture 
Soil Moisture Retention 
Fungicide 
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Nodular tron Castings 
Grain Refinement of Steels 
Desulphurization of Steels 


Catalysts 
Sulphur Removal 
low Temperature Greases 





Pharmaceuticals 


Metal 





Antihistamine Products 
Synthetic Vitamin “A" 














phrey Davey isolated the element in 
metallic form. 
© Carbonate—l’o get small amounts of 
owed lithium, Davey broke down 
ithium carbonate with an electric cur- 
rent. And except for refinements, the 
icduction process hasn’t changed too 
much since Davey’s time. With pres- 
ent techniques, processors feel that the 
price won't go much under $5 per Ib. 
Lithium’s price by weight may be 
high, but most applications take only 
trace amounts of the metal or its de- 
rivatives. 
e Four Customers—This year’s produc- 
tion of 2-million Ib. of lithium carbo- 
nate will be split among four general 





Special Fluxes 
Aluminum Welding 
Magnesium Welding 











groups of customers. About 40% will 
go to ceramics. Petroleum, metallurgy, 
and air conditioning will cach get a 
20% share of the remainder. 

If the government should go into 
large-scale production of superbombs, 
however, civilian customers might feel 
a pinch of lithium. One superbomb 
might take as much as five tons of 
metallic lithium. By returning to the 
last war's peak supply of 4-million Ib. 
per year of the carbonate, present ca- 
ae could turn out about 600,000 
b. of lithium in metallic form. Not 
all the carbonate would be converted 
into metal. Some of it would go into 
compounds for essential industries. 
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MAGNESIUM MAKES MANY PRODUCTS BETTER — oictariwe wacnines 














Dictating machines often travel with busi- 
ness men these days. That makes lightness 
important. To lighten his product, a leading 
manufacturer of dictating equipment made 
extensive use of magnesium on his latest 
model. The result was a machine incorpo- 
rating several new features but still weighing 
20% less than the previous design. 




















For all its extra lightness this dictating 
machine is stronger than ever. The high 


} / ' strength-weight ratio of magnesium makes 

Du rable! : Ww AS possible sturdy, rigid construction at mini- 
9 * :  } : mum weight. By designing to utilize to the 

be oo o3 utmost this characteristic of magnesium, the 

manufacturer made a dictating machine that 


was strong and durable—capable of stand- 
ing the roughest use. 

















Magnesium die castings were a “natural” 
for this application. The thin sections castable 
in magnesium allowed maximum weight 
savings. The close dimensional tolerances 
possible with magnesium kept machining 
costs low and the smooth surfaces obtained 
simplified finishing problems. And finally, 
these advantages were obtained at a cost 
competitive with other die casting materials, 


row Magnesium! 


THE WORLD'S LIGHTEST STRUCTURAL METAL 








This is just one case where the proper use equipment are also improved by this ver- 
of magnesium resulted in a better product. satile material. Why not investigate mag- 
Many others could be cited. Magnesium- nesium yourself? See what this lightest of 
light portable tools are easier to handle, structural metals can do to make your 
easier to sell. Trucking profits go up when product more useful to your customers, 
lightweight magnesium cuts dead weight, more profitable to you. For complete in- 
increases payload. Sporting goods, recipro- formation call the nearest Dow sales office, 
cating machinery, and materials handling or write Dept. MG-32 in Midland. 


Magnesium Division « THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY e MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York © Besten © Philedeiphia © Washington © Atlents © Clevelsnd © Detrelt © Chicage © St. Louis © Heuston © San Francisca © Lec Angeles © Seattle © Dew Chemical of Consde, Limited, Torente, Canede 








Gaylord Packaging 


One Sure Way to Build Good Wil... 
— 5 
i? Ge glam 
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DON'T BE VULNERABLE TO COMPETITION 
BECAUSE OF UNNECESSARY DAMAGE CLAIMS 


‘If your product is properly packaged, 
claims for damaged merchandise should 
be almost eliminated. Your customers 
know this. The annoyance involved in 
making claims for damage, as well as the 
sales lost because merchandise is not avail- 
able, can open the door for your com- 
petitors. Be sure your shipping container 
is right for your product. 





@ CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 
@ FOLDING CARTONS 

@ KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 

@ KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION, General Offices: ST. LOUIS 


New York * Chicago * Son Francisco * Atlanta * New Orleans « Jersey City * Seattle 
Indionapolis * Houston ¢ Los Angeles * Oakland © Minneapolis * Detroit * Miami 
Columbus ¢ Fort Worth « Tampa « Cincinnati * Dallas * Des Moines * Oklahoma City 
Greenville * Portland «+ St. Lovis * San Antonio * Memphis ¢ Kansas City * Bogalusa 
Milwovkee * Chottanoogo * Weslaco * New Haven * Appleton ¢ Hickory * Sumter 
Greensboro + Jackson * Omaha «+ Mobile + Philadelphia «¢ Little Rock * Charlotte 








Grind It Cold 


Liquid nitrogen brings 
down temperatures of materials 
to a point where they are easy 
to pulverize commercially. 


With many materials, the colder they 
arc, the more brittle they become. 
Working on that principle, Linde Air 
Products Co., a unit of Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corp., popped up last week 
with a new use for liquid nitrogen, 
already being widely used as a cooling 
agent. 

Linde says that liquid nitrogen makes 

a good pulverizing agent. Sprayed on 
various materials, it cools them to a 
et where they fracture and grind 
easily. 
© Shrink-Fitting—The new process uses 
the same type of liquid nitrogen as in 
shrink-fitting, which is now a common 
method of joining metal parts. The 
nitrogen can maintain temperatures as 
low as —320F. Linde says that as a 
liquid its cooling action is faster than 
solid refrigerants. And because it is 
inert, it can be put in direct contact 
with materials. Once used, liquid nitro- 
gen passes off rapidly in the form of 
gas, which can serve to precool ma- 
terial in the feed hopper, thus adding 
to the cooling efficiency of the entire 
systein. 
e Cost Factor—At present, according to 
Linde, the process is limited to ma- 
terials where the added cost is not too 
great a factor. Cost varies greatly de- 
pending on the distance the nitrogen 
must be transported and the quantity 
needed. It also depends on the type of 
material to be ground and how fine a 
grind is required. 

Pulverization of ethyl cellulose con- 
sumes | lb. of nitrogen for each 9 Ib. 
of final grind; a more friable material 
(like 100% DDT) may require 1 Ib. 
of nitrogen for every 10 Ib. to 20 Ib. of 
final grind. 

Linde reports effective results with 

nitrogen cooling in the commercial 
grinding of plastics (like vinyls, Saran, 
acrylates); insecticides (DDT and Toxi- 
phene); foodstuffs (mace, nutmeg, cof- 
fee, cocoa); and any substance contain- 
ing vitamin A or carotene (both of 
which are sensitive to oxidation). 
e The Future—Further uses of liquid 
nitrogen are forecast for materials too 
tough to grind by conventional methods 
or materials with low melting points 
which normally overheat under grind- 
ing. Nitrogen can also be useful where 
higher pulverizing rates are desired 
without increasing plant _ facilities; 
where explosive or oxidizing materials 
must be handled; or where aromatics or 
volatiles can be lost. 
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Powerhouse on Feather River, 1 of 8 new power producers in P.G.and E.'s vast system of 74 plants. 
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Farm income in California is over 


Fine transportation to reach all 
the 1l-state West. 


et 


Healthy, happy living . . . plenty of 
room, sun...fine schools, recreation. 


Strategic location in Northern Califor- 
nia can put you on the very doorstep of 
this 20 billion dollar bonanza market. 


You can best serve all the West from Northern California 


If you’re considering the West, consider carefully the advantages of strategically located Northern California. 


In the last ten years its population has jumped over 50% .. . its individual income is up 202% . . . its cash 
farm income has grown 217% ... and the value added to the area’s products by manufacturing has climbed 


fully 206% @ P. G. and E.’s $800,000,000 postwar expansion program, largest in the nation, is nearing 


completion. By mid-1951 we'll have added nearly 2,000,000 h.p.—doubling re 
prewar capacity—and we'll continue to build ahead of growing demands of and LS 
the area. Rates are among the nation’s lowest. Write to us for exclusive studies 


of industrial sites in this rich and still-growing area. Peites Gon dulk thiiiits: Wacliicls 
San Francisco, California 
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How SOMPE HELPS INDUSTRY 
SAVE TIME, CUT COSTS... 


VICKER SPLICES WITH TAPE. HERE PERMACEL 
SPLICES BOLTS OF FELT DURING SLITTING. 
OPERATION. TAPE STICKS AT A TOUCH -MAKES 


SHEETS IN DIE-FORM. 
STRIPS OF PERMACEL ON 
PORTIONS OF PRESS CONTACTING | 
POLISHED SURFACES PREVENT 





CAN HELP IN YOUR BUSINESS. 


extn Ws Whatever your business, chances are 
es > you'll find the facts, figures, and pictures 
Pr FOR in this 12-page booklet will help you cut 
} costs! Just drop a note—on your business 
letterhead, please—to Dept. 63, at the ad- 
dress below for your copy. 

PERMACEL offers a complete line of tapes 
—each one laboratory-developed, care- 
fully tested under toughest conditions for 

tensile strength, adhesion, stretch. 











INDUSTRIAL TAPES 
INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION e NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


74 





Wire-mesh container replaces the mail sack 
in new “materials-handling” technique de- 
veloped by Post Office Dept. 


Post Office Planning 
Eases Road for Parcels 


The gremlins who mangle packages 
are going to have a tougher time when 
the Post Office Dept. gets its new ideas 
in mail-handling into practice. 

Last week, the Post Office previewed 
the latest in mail-handling at Union 
Station, in Washington. The new 
ideas: (1) Replace the old mail sack with 
metal or wooden containers that can 
be handled by fork trucks; and (2) ride 
the mail in new-type cars. The cars 
include developments in high-speed 
passenger car design and are fitted with 
extra-wide doors for loading and un- 
loading. ‘‘Pilot-runs” on the new equip- 
ment have been under way on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, the New York 
Central Railroad, and the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad. The 
Pennsy developed the new rail car. 

e Low Cost—Officials estimate that the 
new car can be made for one-quarter 
the cost of the standard baggage car 
now used for servicing mail. And the 
car can be used for freight when it 
isn’t in mail service. It will carry 
nearly three tons more than conven- 
tional baggage cars of the same length. 

The metal containers that stack into 
the new cars are a result of suggestions 
advanced by the Navy Dept. The use 
of containers and automatic handling 
should, theoretically, cut handling costs 
50%, according to postal officials. 

The metal containers are rectangular: 
40-in. wide, 48-in. long, and 36-in. 
high. They have a 40-cu. ft. capacity. 
They are designed for easy lifting with 
truck forks. Wire mesh, stecl and ex- 
panded metal, and aluminum or wood 
can be used in their construction. 
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THE BEST LOCATION IN THE NATION 
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$700,000,000 IN 5 YEARS 





SINCE 1945, forward-looking manufacturers 
have invested more than $700,000,000 in new 
plants and facilities in the Cleveland-North- 
east Ohio area, the best location in the nation 
for many industries. 


THESE INDUSTRIAL LEADERS chose this loca- 
tion for many advantages. For example, short- 
haul access to both materials and supplies, and 
to the world’s best markets. 

Right at hand you have more than 3,500 
manufacturers to buy from and sell to. Within 
an overnight haul there are 81,000,000 
customers. 


IN THE LONG RUN, THE SHORT HAUL PAYS! 
Use our free, confidential Location Engineer- 
ing Service today for up-to-the-minute infor- 


mation about the opportunities here for you. - 


Phone, wire or write, 
Development Department 


Check these Propet Advantages 


Only the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area, the best location 
in the nation, offers industry this superior combination 


of profit advantages. 


© At the Market Center 


America, with 81,000,000 peo- 


ple within 500 miles. 

® Superlative transportation 
land, water and air. 

® Abundant electric 
low rotes. 


© Plenty of manpower with the 


know-how. 


© Many producers of parts, mate- 


rials and supplies. 
® Basic moterials right at hand. 


by ® Favorable 


power at 


of © Ample financial services. 

© Complete business and indus- 
trial services. 

fox structure (no 
state income tax). 

® Diversified industries to supply 
and be supplied. 

© Unlimited fresh-woter supply. 

® Desirable plants and plant 
sites. 

® Excellent living and cultural 
environment. 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


77 PUBLIC SQUARE e 


CHerry 1-4200 * 


CLEVELAND 1 


, OHIO 
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+ wre T AUSE THEY 
STAY FRESH 


NEW PACKAGE 


MAKES SALES 


The cartons are made on our 


Palmer Carton Former 


The cartons are wrapped individ- 
ually on our Model FA and 
bundled in groups of 4 on our 


Model FA-2 machine. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA DALLAS 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


BOSTON 
DENVER 


CLEVELAND 
LOS ANGELES 
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The new Puritan marshmallow package, con- 
sisting of four quarter-pound units individually 
wrapped, has given the Shotwell Manufacturing 
Company a “freshness” theme in merchandising 
that is greatly increasing sales. Here again 
“PACKAGE” had the machines to do the com- 
plete job. ... The cartons are economically made 
at high speed on our Palmer Carton Former. 
... They are individually wrapped on our well- 
known Model FA.... And are bundled in 
groups of four on our FA-2 machine. 

Big advantage of this type of package is that 
it insures perfect enjoyment of the marshmal- 
lows because the individually wrapped packages 
keep them fresh until all used up. 

This same idea is also being applied to crack- 
ers, and here, too, “PACKAGE” has supplied 
the most advanced of wrapping equipment. Our 
Model FA, with the new automatic cracker 
feeder designed especially for wrapping crack- 
ers not only counts out the correct number for 
a quarter-pound unit, but rejects any broken 
crackers. Its new flexible folding and sealing 
mechanism prevents breakage in the wrapping 
process, making large savings for biscuit manu- 
facturers. 

“PACKAGE” has the experience and the ma- 
chines to meet modern packaging needs! 


PACKAGE 


TORONTO MEXICO, D. F, 


MACHINERY COMPANY 








“Loom” Progress 


Early performance of 
Warner-Swasey weaving ma- 
chine scores high at Cleveland 
Worsted Mills. 


World War II had not yet ended 
when Warner & Swasey, Cleveland ma- 
chiné-tool builders, first thought of 
breaking into the textile machinery 
field. W&S’s president, Charles Stil- 
well, saw lean years ahead for machine- 
tool orders. Thanks to war expansion, 
machine tools were all over the place. 
And some of them, the turret lathe, for 
one, were regular workhorses. Once you 
pot one installed in a factory, the turret 
athe lasted a long time. The textile 
field looked like a good bet to fill the 
expected production gap. 

After several years of planning, engi- 
neering, and testing, Warner & Swasey 
is about ready with a big new bid for 
the textile mills’ business. This is the 
Warner & Swasey-Sulzer weaving ma- 
chine, based on a Swiss design (BW 
Jun.12’48,p20). 

e Performance Clue—So far, W&S has 
been pretty cagey about what its ma- 
chine would do. Only now are textile 
firms getting some clues on its mill per- 
formance, Cleveland Worsted Mills has 
a battery of the Sulzers working full 
time. And W&S has orders for 25 
apiece from three other textile com- 
panies. It’s making about 15 a month. 

Louis Poss, president of Cleveland 
Worsted, is pleased with his new pur- 
chases. And since his firm uses 625 
conventional looms, Poss should be a 
good judge. He says that the W&S 
machine turns out 140 yd. of cloth a 
day—twice as much as most conven- 
tional looms. More than that, he says, 
the new machine makes textiles that 
are 50% better in quality than the old- 
style loom. And it leaves almost no 
waste behind. CWM can save $200,000 
a year on this item alone. 

Poss estimates that once employees 
are used to the new looms’ operation, 
production will increase anywhere from 
10% to 20% further. He wants fast 
delivery for the 16 looms still on order. 
He isn’t worrying about the $8,000 
cach loom costs, though it’s $6,000 
more than the average conventional 
loom. 

The Sulzer machine wasn’t W&S’s 
first entry in the textile machinery 
ficld. Before the loom was ready, the 
company had come up with two ma- 
chines designed by New England mills. 
One was a pin-drafter, which combs 
out fibers and makes them parallel. The 
other was the Pacific converter, which 
eliminates many of the early steps in 
yarn manufacture. Now W&S is mak- 
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ing 15 pin-drafters and 10 converters 


Ly a month, has orders booked for seven 
|i if OM months ahead. 
ry | e “Shuttleless’—But the Sulzer ma- 


chine is more ee. In a sense, 
-in. “bullet” 


- it’s shuttleless. It has a 
40 Si a WY that grasps and draws the strand of 





yarn at high speed through the mate- 
rial. When the bullet reaches the far 
side of the cloth, it zips back by a con- 

veyor under the cloth to grasp another 

’ strand and start the cycle again. It 

works faster than the conventional 


shuttle because the conveyor handles 
more than one bullet at a time, and, 


AUGUST FARM i i & therefore, less time is lost on the back- 


NCO wm g ; ward jousney. 

fy : ; . e Turnabout—A few months ago, W&S 
9 y 4 000 0 Ox é was ready to make the machine for mill 
9 Saf customers and recoup some of its huge 
investment. Ironically, just as it was 
set for a bright future in textile ma- 
chinery, along came the Korean out- 
break—and the machine-tool business 
skyrocketed. W&° is first and foremost 
a machine-tool builder. Its sales de- 
partment is wary, now, of accepting 
textile-machinery orders. Textile-ma- 
chine projects may be curtailed for the 

duration of any war emergency. 


Think of the buying power that makes! And that’s just for August. 

Every month is a big farm income month in Michigan. Here, 
farmers produce a wider variety of crops...therefore, have crops 
going to market every month. There’s your reason for their big, 
month-after-month buying. 

Add up all these advantages—big market...steady market...a 
market covered by ome publication—MICHIGAN FARMER. Put 
MICHIGAN FARMER first in your advertising plans. It’s first in 
influence in Michigan. 


Steady Buying Power Look at the month- 
after-month steadiness of Michigan farm 
income, Just as unique is the same steadi- 
mess over the last 100 years. Few other 
states are like it. Two that do match it are 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, served by THE 
OHIO FARMER and PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMER. Ask for the facts on all three. 
Write to E 1013 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 
14, Ohio. 


Bead one 19474849) cab its from a Circular “Yardstick” 








farm marketin, 
Source: U.S.D.A. Farm Income Situation. A special kind of mercury nite tien gold 
shines with light of a definite wavelength 
when bombarded with radar waves. This 
produces the circular pattern shown above 
magnified 100 times. By comparing measur- 
ing instruments with the wavelength of 
the light rays, Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
scientists expect to get a new standard of 
length, accurate to one part in 40 million. 

Ordinary mercury is a mixture of two 
atomic weights, each producing a different 
wavelength. Gold bombarded in an atomic 
pile transmutes into the  single-weight 
mercury used here. 
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PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Price increases in plastics reflect rising 
costs of raw materials at Union Carbide 
Carbon’s Bakelite Division. The com- 
pany jacked its price of all Vinylite 
and polyethylene resins by 6%. 


a 
Sinks and spigots will get a once-over in 
a new research laboratory at Universal- 
Rundle Corp. Lab facilities will include 
pilot-plant equipment for duplicating 
production of vitreous china and cast- 
iron products. 


e 
Synthetic rubber stepup has Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. and Pacific Rubber Co. 
taking a contract to run the govern- 
ment’s plant at Torrence, Calif. 3M 
expects to begin operations Nov. 1. 

e 
Chicago’s trolley order for 349 coaches 
went to Marmon-Herrington Co., Inc. 
The $6-million contract 1s a part of the 
Chicago Transit Authority's 10-year, 
$150-million modernization program. 

* 


More hush-hush radar: Airbome Instru- 
ment Laboratory—a radar maker or- 
ganized in 1945—reported a backlog of 
proiects totaling $6-million last week. 
AIL has just completed a long-term 
evaluation of omnirange navigational 
systems for the government’s Air Navi- 
gation Development Board. 


8 
Firestone plans a $5-million tire plant 
at Des Moines. It will supplement pro- 
duction of Firestone’s other Des Moines 
plant, which was built during the war 
to make heavy truck and tractor tires. 

e 
Taconite pellets have worked success- 
fully in blast furnaces of Armco Steel 
Corp. The furnaces handle charges 
made up of 70% pellets. The pellets, 
which are pressed ore concentrates de- 
rived from low-grade taconites, are being 
tried as a replacement for decreasing 
high-grade Mcesabi ores. 

a 
More perlite ore for Great Lakes Carbon 
Corp. will be processed into plaster ag- 
gregatc in a new plant to be operated 
by Virginia Perlite Co., Hopewell, Va. 
The lighter-weight perlite can replace 
sand in plaster making. The capacity of 
the plant is 20,000 bags a months. 


e 
SKF Industries is boosting its output of 
antifriction bearings. The expansion 
will help SKF prevent shortages in the 
aircraft and diesel-engine industrics. 


e 
Du Pont has sold its two zinc works. 
Its smelter went to Meadowbrook 
Corp., its roaster to New Castle Corp. 
As a manufacturer of chemicals, (2 
Pont felt that zinc products were out- 
side its ficld. 
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SHUVIS 


BEND TEST 


means greater dependability 
for your products 


Obviously we don’t bend steers. But, bending steerhide leather 
is an important, though simple, preliminary Sirvis test. By flex- 
ing leather back and forth, the quality of its fiber structure is 
determined. Other, more complicated procedures ascertain ten- 
sile strength, hardness, water and oil resistance, and other spe- 
cific qualities. The point is that all Sirvis leather parts are care- 
fully checked at every stage of manufacture to assure you of 
complete dependability when they are installed in your mecha- 
nisms. Therefore, when you need mechanical leather packings, 
boots, diaphragms or other seals, investigate Sirvis. Solving 
critical sealing and protection problems has been Chicago Raw- 
hide’s specialty for seventy-two years and includes the develop- 
ment of oil seals and synthetic rubber products. C/R will wel- 
come the opportunity to study your needs. 





Sirvis boots, diaphragms 
and pockings ore giving 
dependable service oil 
over the world under dif- 
ficult operating conditions 


SITVIS 


MECHANICAL LEATHER PRODUCTS 


4 Sirvene molded products ore 
More motor vehicles, form . all custom-engineered and 
implements ond industrial ma- i custom- built for critical serv- 
chines are equipped with ice in aircraft, avtomotive, 
"Perfect" Oil Seals than ony ond other mechonisms 


other shaft-type sealing device. s SIRVEN E 
PERFECT Oil Seale COMPOUNDED SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Fstoblished B 18678 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


1231 Elston Avenue ° Chicago 22, Illinois 
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It pays to do 
business in 
New York State! 


if you sell or buy abroad, New 
York State offers every facil- 
ity for expediting imports 
and exports. The Port of 
New York and the Empire 
State’s ports on the Great 
Lakes, St. Lawrence, and 
Hudson handle nearly half 
the nation’s dollar volume 
of foreign commerce. In New 
York City alone, 250,000 
people, from bankers to ste- 
vedores,are actively engaged 
in foreign trade. When you 
locate in New York State, 
you’re in the market place 
of the world. For more infor- 
mation, write to N. Y. State 
Dept. of Commerce, Room 
111, 112 State St., Albany 
7, New York. 


Spincraft. 
Engineer 


saves expensive tooling costs 
gains days of valuable time 


’ ‘od 280 > 
ee etch. 20° length 16 ge. steintess, 
10” die. 


If saving time and money is 











} 


an incentive to you, then think 

how resourceful Spincraft en- 

gineering may be applied to 

whatever you make, or plan 

Ve" thick 
446 stalaless, 
Let these exomples of advanced yr gig, 


to make, to hold down costs. 


spinning techniques inspire . 
your inquiry as to Spincraft's ° 
potential on any shape that is 
round of only partly round, 
tegardiess of size or metal. 
Write for the new Spincraft 
data book. 


ec 
Spincraft, ie 


9.7-'9 *W, 





| 4131] W. State St. Milwaukee 8, Wis. 


rr a 


Hay Baler Packages 10 Tons an Hour 


Brainy machine not only does the hard work, it controls 
bale uniformity and knows when its supplies are running low. 


New Holland Machine Co. says its 
Model 80 farm baler has brains, as 
well as brawn. Its battery of automatic 
gimmicks, working together, can pack- 
age up to 10 tons of hay an hour, ac- 
cording to NHM. 

While the farmer drives his tractor, 
these baling operations are going on 
behind him: 

eA “floating” pickup lifts hay 
from the windrow. An automatic device 
then presses and slices the hay. 

eA mechanism inside the baler 
compresses bales weighing more than 
100 Ib. while they’re being tied with 
wire. 

e Hydraulic controls keep bales 
uniform, no matter whether the crop 
is heavy or light, damp or dry. 

e I'win twisters spin cight turns in 
both wire strands that hold bales se- 
curely. 

eA “warmer” that makes the en- 
gine sputter tclls the farmer his wire 
supply is running low. 

NHM says the wire-twisting opera- 
tion takes less than two seconds. ‘Twists 
reportedly are strong enough to with- 
stand a pull of 285 lb. ‘They're made 
without any bits of wire falling to the 
ground where they might possibly in- 
jure grazing cattle. 

Model 80 is designed for farmers 
who ship their baled hay or straw. The 
machine is of all-steci construction, has 
its own engine to run the baling mecha- 
nism, and can be pulled by any two- 
plow tractor. 

NHM_ promises deliveiies early in 


1951. But it is not quoting a firm price 
now because of possible changes in 
imatcgal costs. 

e@ Source: New Holland Machine Co., 
New Holland, Pa. 


Automatic Oiling Device 


It takes time to oil machine bearings 
by hand. Trico Fuse Mfg. Co. has 
a multiple oiler—a permanent installa- 
tion—with a solenoid control that will 
lubricate up to 20 bearing points at one 
shot. 

You can plug the control into a 
lighting outlet or connect it across the 
motor starting switch. While the 
solenoid control is energized, oil feeds 
to all bearings. 

A master tube (or manifold) holds 
the oil that is fed by gravity from a 
reservoir above the solenoid control. Oil 
valves for the bearings line the side of 
the master tube. They are placed $ in. 
above the master tube base, so that oil 
sediment is trapped. Each valve is ad- 
justable to desired oil flow. 

e Source: Trico Fuse Mfg. Co., 2948 
No. 5th St., Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


No-Rust Disinfectant 


Medical instruments immersed in 
R.LG. for cold disinfection won't rust, 
according to the manufacturers, Clay- 
Adams Co., Inc., and Professional Spe- 
cialties, Inc. 

The manufacturers report that in 
tests no rust or film formed on instru- 
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(Ghee Drocsceacll- 


NEW YORK 


GF ‘ dai . 
Sue conveniently located Roosevelt with its direct 


passageway to Grand Central Terminal and subways is within 

a few minutes from offices, theatres, clubs and shops. The food, 
service and appointments of this fine hotel are in keeping with 
friendly Hilton hospitality. Home of the famous Roosevelt 


Grill and the popular Rough Rider Room. 





Use our Inter-Hotel Reservation Service or teletype your nearest Hilton Hotel | 


CONRAD N. HILTON, fREesrDENT 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE « THE STEVENS + CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


.. another 
famous hotel 
under 
Hilton 


operation 


HILTON OPERATED HOTELS 
In Chicago 
Tue Stevens and 
Tue Parmer House 
In New York 
Tue Piaza and Tue Roosevert 
In Washington, D.C, 
Tue MayFLower 
In Los Angeles 
Tue Town House 
In Dayton, O: 
Tue Dayton Bictmore 
In El Paso and Lubbock, Texas 
Tue Hiton Horst 
In Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Tas Hunton Hore. 
In Chihuahua, Old Mexico 
Tue Patacio Hirton 
In San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Tue Canine TON 











THE WORLD’S GOODS 


SIGNODE’S (usiness! 


Signode manufactures steel strapping, strapping 
tools, and seals. 


But that isn’t all! 


Signode also offers its customers, large or small, a 
complete system of product protection. This service 
begins in your shipping room with a qualified anal- 
ysis of your packing and shipping practices, follows 
with recommendations for improvements in con- 
tainer design and car bracing methods, ends only 
when your product is delivered to your customer in 
the same fine condition it left your plant. 


Back of this operation are the most extensive re- 
search facilities in the steel strapping industry .. . 
a packaging laboratory, a full-size outdoor railroad 
test track, a staff of engineers who spend all their 
time working with customers in the field—to men- 
tion only a few. 


If you would like to find out what we’ve learned 
about shipping products like yours... better, faster, 
at less cost... write 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 


2610 N. Western Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 


Offices in most principal cities in the U.S.A. 
In Canada: Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd. 
Subsidiaries and distributors in most foreign countries 





ments immersed in R.I.G. for six 
months. R.I.G. is colorless, odorless, 
and nontoxic. It’s said to be effective 
against many types of pathogenic bac- 
teria. 

R.1.G. comes in 10-milliliter ampules. 


--One ampule, diluted in water, will 


make one quart of germicide. 
eSource: Clay-Adams Co., Inc., 
N. Y. and Professional Specialties, Inc., 
St. Louis, Mo. Cost: $10 per dozen 
ampules. 


OLD-STYLE paint in this miniature state- 
room blisters and bursts into flame, but. . . 


MARINE PAINT, heated by a blowtorch, 
resists fire, disintegrates into a fine ash. 


° ’ 
New Paint Won't Burn 

Fire at sea is a deadly threat even on 
a modern ship. To reduce fire hazards, 
Sherwin-Williams Co. has a fire-resist- 
ant intcrior paint for ships. It shrivels 
into a fine, black ash under heat, but 
won't burst into flame. 

‘The paint comes in a varicty of light 
pastel shades tor decorative purposes, 
also in zinc chromate and red lead for 
primer coatings. 

e No Blister—When applied to metal 
surfaces, the paint disintegrates under 
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intense heat. It won’t blister and drop 
in flakes to the floor where it could ig- 
nite combustible rugs and furniture. In 
thermo-electric tests made by S-W, the 
paint stood up under 2,300F for 30 
seconds. S-W claims that, even when 
coated on combustible materials, the 
paint will retard the spread of fire. 

© Tough—The paint will take a physical 
beating, too, S-W says. It resists cor- 
rosion and abrasion, washes more easily 
than fire-resistant paints made according 
to Army-Navy specifications. 

S-W says the paint dries in one hour 
after application. Depending on atmos- 
pheric conditions, it may be recoated in 
eight to 24 hr. At present, the paint is 
aimed at marine users only. It costs 
$1.50 more per gal. than conventional 
paints, but S-W thinks one gallon will 
go a long way. 

e Source: Sherwin-Williams Co., 101 
Prospect Ave., N. W., Cleveland, Ohio. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A spun lead glass, developed by Bar- 
Ray Products, Inc., 209 25th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., helps protect doctors 
and nurses from X-ray and beta radia- 
tion when it is woven into gowns. 


e 
An electric sleeping pad has a three-way 
control for foot, back, or bed warming. 
Made by Ettinger Mfg. Co., 1319 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

e 


A nontoxic bowl cleaner for household 
use won’t hurt skin or clothing, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, Stanley 
Home Products, Inc., Westfield, Mass. 


® 
An outboard motor, Big ‘Twin, made by 
Evinrude Motors, Milwaukee 9, is 25 
hp., weighs 85 Ib. Cost: $350. 

® 


A peg-rack conveyor that you can adjust 
for handling multishaped machines or 
polished parts is made by Rack Engi- 
neering Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

% 
Jeep owners who use snow ea or 
farm accessories can get an hydraulic 
ump and bracket assembly from Aro 
a sivas Corp., Bryan, Ohio. ‘The 
lifting device is powered by the Jeep 
F-Head engine. 

e 
A firebrick, made of Allmul, a material 
developed by Babcock & Wilcox Re- 
fractories Division, Augusta, Ga., sup- 
ports 1,000 Ib. without deforming un- 
der temperatures up to 3,000F. 

e 


Enthone N-165 is a neutral compound 
you add to acid solutions for rapid 
stripping of nickel, lead, tin, and 
chromium from copper base “ao ha 
Manufacturer: Enthone, Inc., 442 Elm 
St., New Haven, Conn. 
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@ Obtaining bids 

and 
éses from each 
source. 


© Aaphorteind OP meng 
for cock aves of ott. 
YOU/SAVE ON THESE HIDDED HOURS... 


@ Maintaining 


an 
inventory of 


brushes an 

ofice records 
‘or stock 

control. 


@ Interviewing 
representatives 


to check qual- 
ae 


© Preparing individual 
Sor each source. 


when you buy supplies from a trusted source 
ooeYOUR INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTOR! 


OUR purchasing department is making big dollar savings . . . 

continually . . . when it devotes its manhours to big-volume, basic 
purchases. And you do your part to free it of routine recurring mill supply 
orders when you simply specify: 


“Buy from Industrial Distributor” 


Buying then is on an economical basis. Many purchasing operations 
are eliminated. All orders for maintenance brushes, drills, abrasives, 
belting, etc., can be grouped. You are assured reputable, high-quality 
brands. Delivery is prompt. Your inventory can be lower. 


Remember . . . more than 200 leading Industrial Distributors in 
about 300 locations throughout the U. S. give you a trustworthy source 
of OSBORN brushing tools . . . a complete line of top-quality floor 
brushes, paint brushes and other maintenance brushes . . . built for 
industry by the company that knows industry’s problems. The Osborn 
Manufacturing Company, Dept. 326, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14,0. 


RECOGNIZED EVERYWHERE FOR 
QUALITY WORKMANSHIP AKD MATERIALS 














IT’s TIME TO 
ACT FAST! 


WITH 
SUPER-FAST 


Seema TRON IC 


VAY AD 


INTER COMMUNICATION 


Here's the way to gear up for increased 
output! Talk business in seconds—save 
time ... boost production with fast-ac- 
tion AMPLICALL! Simple 2-second speech 
contact between all departments speeds 
routine—measurably boosts office and 
plant efficiency —takes the load off busy 
switchboards. AMPLICALL keeps person- 
nel on the job every working minute— 
gets more work done for every operations 
dollar spent! Write today for complete 
details on AMPLICALL—the superior elec- 
tronic Intercommunication System that 
builds better business for you. 


@ "IN PERSON” VOICE REALISM 
@ MAXIMUM ACOUSTIC OUTPUT 
@ POSITIVE "BUSY" SIGNAL 

@ PRIVACY HANDSET AVAILABLE 


_ TRORE'S A SYSTEM POR YOUR sustuEss 
mi i Re S, 


tems contd 

ee See Your Phone Book 
To locate your nearest 
AMPLICALL specialist, 
look in the ‘‘Inter- 
communication” section 
of your classified direc- 
tory, or write direct. 

Pereeoeeoeoeoeeeereresrereoerrre™ 

RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 

3523-8 Addison St., Chicoge 18, Illinois 

DC Send complete details on AMPLICALL. 


D Send your representative. No obligation. 


HEALTH 


ARRIVING at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Louis B. Pate, vice-president of Seas 
Shipping Co., Inc., and Mrs. Pate meet bellman of Greenbrier where Mr. Pate will take . . . 


Physical Checkup—in Style 


Business executives find exams are easier to take when 
they're held in the pleasant surroundings of Greenbrier Hotel—and 
the company foots the bill. (STORY ON PAGE 90) 





Ps | 
we aa oe al 


PR: RRR ee 


1 Pate’s three-morning examination starts with conference in office of Greenbrier 
Clinic’s director, Dr. James P. Baker (center) and assistant, Dr. Charles Ballou (right). 
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Meet America’s new tank with the 
fighting name—the General Patton. 


Built to out-gun and out-maneuver 
any armor of its size in the world, 
the Patton weighs in at 47 tons... 
most of it steel. 


The vital role steel plays in national 
defense preparations comes as no 
surprise, But, did you know it takes 
more than 70 tons of coal to make a 
Patton tank? For into every ton of 
finished steel has gone more than 

a ton of coal. 


And, with American industry moving 
into high gear for national defense, 
it’s good to know that the coal 
industry is ready! 

America’s progressive coal operators, 
in recent years, have invested many 
millions of dollars in new properties, 
in mechanization, in more coal 
preparation plants, and in research. 


This program has resulted in larger 
supplies of better coals for more 
efficient utilization. And today, the 
coal industry is better prepared than 
ever before in history to serve 
America well—in peace or war. 


Progressive mine management, using 
private capital—no government 
subsidies—has brought the coal 
industry to a higher level of 
productive capacity than ever before. 
This is the proven American way of 
free enterprise. With an uninterrupted 
flow of essential working tools 

and with the requisite man power, 
}) the coal mines—the very backbone 
of our nation’s productive strength— 
can supply all the coal our nation 
may need. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A Department or NaTIONnAt Coat AssOciATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Note To Users of Coal—Make the 
maximum use of your storage facilities— 
stock coal in the summer and fall months 
when transportation and handling are 
usually most efficient. 





CLINIC (Continued from page 84) 





Nobody is 
Average’ to Us!) 


All men are not rect oul in size. A 
few may, indeed, share the same height and 
weight. But even these rare birds differ in 
leg length, torso size, and breadth of beam. 
Harter posture chairs are built to fit 
you as an individual with individual 
measurements. Every model is fully ad- 
justable — with simple hand-wheel controls 
~to your own comfort. Harter’s custom-fit 
cradles you in erect and healthful posture, 
prevents backache and fatigue caused 
by misfit seating. Foam rubber cushions 
support you in the style to which you'd 
like to become accustomed, 
Enjoy the comfort of a chair that fits you, 
not the illusory “average” man. Try an 
executive model at your Harter dealer's. 


Al ARTE RR 


stTuereGcis, MICHIGAN 
POSTURE CHAIRS » STEZL CHAIRS 


i Why Pestere Seating ? Get the facts on how posture seating increases comfort 
i ond efficiency in your office. Write for free copy of entertaining booklet, “Posture 2 Checkup ee from head to toe, 
Seating Makes Sense.” Harter Corporation, 209 Prairie Avenue, Sturgis, Michigon. starting with closeup of nose and throat. 





HOW INCREASED 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


AFFECTS PENSION PLANNING 





You are invited to bring to us any pension 
problems arising from the recent change in 
Social Security. There is no charge or obli- 
gation for a preliminary discussion of how 
this change affects your company. 


MaArsu & McLEnNNAN 


INCORPORATED 
INSURANCE BROKERS e¢ CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolts Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Seattle St. Lows St. Pan! Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland 


Buffalo Columbus Phocnix Vancouver Toronto Montreal Havana London 








3 Pate spends a half hour behind fluor- 
oscope while doctor studies chest. 


— 
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WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


ator) kk 


CJrne niaster lin 
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For you who are busy, there is a shortage of time. In the days to come, the pres- 
sure to get things done will increase, and saving the time consumed to go from 
office to office, or department to department, becomes increasingly important. 
For $95.50 you can secure a “Teletalk” intercom system that will instantly place 
you in touch with four important individuals or four departments in your business 
-..a flip of a key and you can talk to them... norunning around. Conserve your- 
self and get more results from your efforts by making this smail investment now. 
Call Western Union Operator 25 for the name of your nearest ‘Teletalk dealer . . . 
his experience will help you. ‘Teletalk” is made by Webster Electric Company, 
Racine, Wisconsin— Established 1909. 


Other "Teletalk” Systems 
Available for Large Businesses 
Where a greater number of 
stations is wanted there are 
units available... for connection 
with twelve, twenty-four or 
more substations. 


WEBSTER W. ELECTRIC 


RACINE @ WISCONSIN 
“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 








ervelope-sealing 
probleras 
with 


INSTANTLY! 
SEALS PERMANENTLY! 


Exclusive Gilbert development in paper- 
and-glue affinity assures instant, unbreak- 
able, permanent seal, by fastest hand or 
machine methods. No time lost for reseal- 
ing. No loss of envelope contents. No 
letter snooping. Special formulation pre- 
vents envelope and flap warping. Stacks 
and feeds absolutely flat. 

Lancaster Envelope Bond is highly opaque. 
This new envelope paper matches Gilbert 
Lancaster Bond (world’s largest-selling 
100% new cotton fibre letterhead paper), 
in all characteristics of beauty, brightness 
and strength. 

All these features at no extra cost. Available 
through your printer, lithographer, en- 
graver, and leading paper 

merchants everywhere. 

FREE SAMPLE PORTFOLIO. Write 

on your business letterhead for free 


samples of Gilbert Lancaster Envelope 
Bond envelopes 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 


Established 1887 o Menasha, Wisconsin 


BONDe ONIONSKIN @ LEDGER 
INDEX e@ BRISTOL e MANU- 
SCRIPT COVER @ WELLUM 
BLUEPRINT @ DRAWING 
TRACING e@ SECURITY and 
CURRENCY PAPERS 
25%... 50%... 73%... 100% New 
Cotton Fibre... Tub Sited... 
Air Dried. 


4 


5 


While Pate reclines, Dr. Ballou hooks him up with contacts for an “E-K-G” or 
electrocardiograph machine, which draws a graph showing how the heart is working. 





On the third morning, Pate gets an oral report of his condition from Dr. Ballou. 
Patients also get a complete written report, a copy of which is sent to their doctor. 
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Mobilization 
Without Inflation 


LA 


WAR-WAGING POTENTIAL superimposed upon 

an already high level of peacetime industrial 
activity can create the basis for an inflationary 
spiral. If the burdensome cost is to be borne with- 
out lasting ill effects, the lessons learned from 
World War II must be applied and stern realities 
faced. 


Wars are inflationary, even when they are “cold” 
wars for this country. Prices generally advance, 
either during the war or, if frozen by controls, 
‘afterwards when the controls are released. In 
theory this. would not happen if all the expenses 
of war could be covered by taxes or by the sale 
of Government bonds to investors. 


In the past, neither has ‘been found feasible in 
this country, if anywhere. During World War II 
from 40 to 45 per cent of its huge cost was cov- 
ered by taxes, and a third through the sale of 
Government bonds to citizen investors. The bal- 
ance of about a quarter was raised by the place- 
ment of Government bonds in the banking system, 
which had the effect of creating a huge amount of 
new deposit currency without a corresponding 
increase in the amount of goods and services 
available for purchase with that bank-check 
money. Hence demand exceeded supply, and 
prices advanced, 


Considered in the concept of what is best for 
the welfare of 150,000,000 American citizens, a de- 
sirable monetary and credit policy in this situation 
should be based on these main premises: First, 
“pay-as-we-go” if possible, and to the extent prac- 
ticable. Secondly, governmental borrowing of new 


money to finance rearmament, if unavoidable, 
should be done outside of the banking system, in 
so far as possible. Heavy deficit financing through 
the banks is too inflationary and should be min- 
imized if it cannot be avoided. Third, lending by 
banks should be mostly confined to financing in- 
dustrial mobilization, with lending for nonessential 
ends discouraged as a stratagem of financial policy. 
If consumers’ demand is otherwise effectively 
curbed, this aim will have been largely achieved. 


A flexible discount rate and higher short-term 
money rates, coupled with taxes raised high enough 
to balance the Federal budget, are central features 
of an effective though arduous strategy for meeting 
the situation facing up. Otherwise the outlook is 
foreboding for a serious inflationary spiral. In fact, 
the postwar inflationary trend was plain enough 
long before the Korean outbreak posed the fresh 
need for superimposing a war potential on top of 
the fiscal drift toward an indefinite series of un- 
balanced Government budgets. 


World War II and its aftermath have shown that 
rationing and price-fixing regulations, however 
justifiable, are not substitutes for wise and sound 
financing methods. Inflationary pressures can be 
held in check for a while, but when their pent-up 
force is unleashed they become difficult to control, 
and it is the masses of the people who suffer most. 


—From thé latest issue of THe Guaranty 
Survey, monthly review of business and eco- 
nomic conditions published by the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. The complete 
issue is available on request to our Main 
Office, 140 Broadway, New York 15, N. Y. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Capital Funds, $373,000,000 


140 BROADWAY FIFTH AVE, AT 44th ST. MADISON AVE. AT 60th ST, 


ROCKEFELLER PLAZA AT 50th ST, + 


LONDON PARIS) BRUSSELS 
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Maine's Unequaled Recreational 
Facilities Are A “Plus” For Industry. 


Enjoy The Advantages Of 
“Small Community” Operation. 


e 

RED 70 
MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Augusta 1, Maine 


CONFIDENTIAL 
Ask one of our industrial 
experts to call and give 
you specific information. 
Write today tor a FREE 
booklet and information 
on Maine's industnal ad 
vantages Your request 
will be contidental 


State House + 








A y Addressing 
‘Y4— Machine 


reduces mailing 
costs! 


THE HEYER CORPORATION, 18325. Kostner Ave., Chicege 23 
Please send literature and nome of nearest deoler 


Nome 








CO cree ING 


Sraoouct OF THe wETEe 








In the afternoons, between sessions at the clinic, Mr. and Mrs. Pate play golf on one 
of the three courses at Greenbrier that are open the year round. 


Golf and a Rest Sugar-Coat the Pill 


All companies have a big stake in 
the health of their key executives. But 
many have trouble making sure that 
top officers take care of themselves. 
The suggestion of a physical checkup 
usually brings the retort: “What for? 
I've never felt better in my life. Be- 
sides, I'm too busy; I can’t take out 
three or four days to hang around a 
doctor’s office.” 
eIncentive—But by putting a little 
sugar on the pill, you get a different 
reaction. Here’s how a number of 
companies have been luring executives 
into a checkup: “Take a few days off. 
Go down to the Greenbricr Hotel; take 
your wife with you; play some golf. 
And while you're there, stop in at 
Greenbrier’s clinic for a checkup. It 
will take you only three mornings. The 
rest of the time vou're free. Don't 
worry about the tab; the whole thing 
is on the company.” 

Such an offer is hard to resist. That's 
just what Greenbricr’s management 
figured when it set up the Greenbrier 
Clinic as an adjunct of the hotel that’s 
located at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 

Both the clinic and the hotel are 
owned by Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
The clinic leases one floor of a wing 


from the hotel (but is completely in- 
dependent of the hotel management). 
It is under the direct supervision of 
Dr. James P. Baker, with Dr. Charles 
Ballou as an associate director. On the 
clinic’s advisory staff, there are 23 
specialists. 

Greenbrier Clinic is not a place to go 
for “‘cures.”” ‘The sole purpose of the 
clinic is to give diagnostic health ex- 
aminations to individuals and to groups 
of business executives. 

The clinic reports a marked increase 

recently in the number of corporations 
sending officers to Greenbrier for a 
checkup. In part, this could be due 
to the fact that companies feel they 
must preserve present executives, with 
war threatening to take away the up 
coming crop. 
e Cost Plus—The cost of a top-to-toe 
checkup at the clinic runs between $160 
and $135. If a company wants to foot 
the hotel bill as well as the checkup, 
room rates at Greenbrier are $17 to 
$21 for a single, and $16 to $22.50 
for a double room per day, American 
plan. 

Incidentally, the commonest ailments 
of businessmen that the clinic has 
found are obesity, cardiovascular dis- 
orders, and anemia. 
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READERS REPORT 





Whose Bank? 


Sirs: 

BUSINESS WEEK presented its readers 
with an interesting story of the 
new Life-Insured Savings Account 
(LISA) [BW —Aug.26’50,p70] recently 
launched by the Bank of America, but 
unfortunately spoiled the whole effect 
by concluding with the comment that 
Transamerica Corp. “owns working con- 
trol of Bank of America.” 

Transamerica owns only about 11% 
of Bank of America’s stock, which is by 
no means control. Transamerica cannot 
and does not exert any kind of control 
or influence over the Bank of America, 
and directors and officers of both Trans- 
america and Bank of America have 
repeatedly so testified in public hearings. 
Transamerica disposed of its former ma- 
jority ownership in Bank of America 
more than 13 vears ago... . 

Incidentally, Californians are opening 
this new tvpe of savings account at a 
rate upwards of a thousand per day. 

Louis B. LunpBore 
VICE-PRESIDENT, BANK OF AMERICA, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


@ Transamcrica’s historical connection 
with Bank of Amcrica has led the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in an administrative 
proceeding now pending to charge that 
control still exists. However, the charge 
has not been proved; and the bank’s 
assertion of complete independence has 
been accepted by others in a position 
to know. BUSINESS WEEK had no inten- 
tion of taking sides in an undetermined 
controversy. 


Wider Battlefield 
Sirs: 

We congratulate you on your article 
“Coal Fights to Regain Home Mar- 
ket” [BW—Sep.9'50,p68]. 

Our only criticism is that you re- 
stricted to Cleveland and Milwaukee 
what is an industrywide and U.S.-Can- 
ada battlefield. 

1950 started with a discouraged U.S 
coal industry. The strike last spring 
added to our industry’s pessimism. Sum- 
mer sales campaigns were greeted with 
indifference, coal conventions poorly at- 
tended, a cloud of gloom generally. But 
some farsighted and courageous men 
and women in our industry kept up the 
fight. Enthusiasm once more is becom- 
ing common in the U.S. coal industry. 

We hope you will make another sur- 
vey of coal soon, and please widen the 
area. 

Homer W. Crark 
SECRETARY, COAL BY RAIL COMMITTEE, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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EVERY BUSINESS MAN SHOULD 


KNOW ABOUT Chemica Is 
FROM 


HOW PRACTICAL CAN RESEARCH BE? 
Research is part of the business of chemicals. But at 
Tennessee you'll find no mad scientists in the Holly- 
wood tradition. Amid the glass hedgerows of retorts 
and thistle tubes are men who know their purpose is 
improving products and production methods, There’s 
no “long hair” about these research brains, Here’s a 
typical case of their extreme practicality. 

A new chemical plant was needed by Tennessee for 
the making of Benzene Hexachloride, which is in great 
demand by farmers. You see the gamma isomer of this 
chemical is a very powerful insecticide . . . for ex- 
ample, it protects us all against shortages of cotton 
because it’s murder to every evil boll weevil. 
Construction experts said the new plant would take at 
least a year to design and construct. That was longer 
than we cared to wait. So the building of the plant was 
turned over to Tennessee’s Research Department. They 
attacked the project just as if it were the problem of 
one of our customers .. . yours perhaps. 

Three months after Research took over the job the new 
plant was built and turning out steady production of 
the White Crystalline BHC. 

Almost miraculous, indeed. But the incredible thing is 
the number of improvements in, processing and the 
high efficiency of this new plant. 


YOU PROFIT BY RESEARCH, TOO! Isn't 
it good to know that these same Research specialists 
oversee the products you buy from Tennessee? If you 
have a chemical supply problem we urge you to dis- 
cuss it with us. Just write to — 


TENNESSEE 


PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
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lron Mines Dig for Cash 


U.S. and Canadian interests seek $100-million to develop 
rich Labrador-northern Quebec ore fields as replacement for, 
Mesabi. Production seen in four or five years. 


Plans to replace Mesabi’s dwindling 
iron-ore reserves have reached the hard- 
cash stage. Steel men are looking for 
money to develop the vast newly dis- 
covered ore ficlds of Labrador and 
northern Quebec (BW—Sep.11’48,p40). 
This week, the American and Canadian 
ore companies and the five U.S. stcel- 
makers who form Iron Ore Co. of Can- 
ada are working out a $170-million 
financing plan. Biggest part—a $100- 
million bond issue—will be offered di- 
rectly to life insurance companics. 
¢ Knob Lake—The $100-million, along 
with $40-million in Iron Ore Co. de- 
bentures and $30-million in stock which 
the nine companies will buy them- 
selves, are expected to pay for the huge 
job of ete ning up to 500 square 
miles of ore elds in the Knob Lake 
area, where Quebec and Labrador prov- 
inces mect. 

It will equip mines and build a 360- 
mile railroad terme to a terminal at 
Seven Islands, in the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence River. The terminal will be 
able to handle at least 10-million tons 
of ore during the shipping season. (Last 
year U.S. steel companies used about 
76-million tons of Mesabi ore.) 

e Other Areas—Engincers believe that 
Knob Lake isn’t the only ore field in 
Labrador and Quebec, by any means. 
But it scems to be the one that can be 
worked most economically. Hollinger 
North Shore Exploration Co., Ltd. 
and Labrador Mining & Exploration 
Co., Ltd., which have been licensed to 
lease 1,300 sq. miles for mining and to 
explore much wider areas, figure that 
there are at least 400-million tons of 
proven ore around Knob Lake. ‘They 
estimated earlier that if 300-million 
tons were proved to be there, the place 
would be worth developing. E-xplora- 
tions this summer added 50-million 
tons to earlier estimates. And geologists 
sav there are many times that amount 
in nearby districts 

e Corporate Tangle—To understand the 
financial side of Canadian iron ore, you 
have to unravel a tangled skein of cor- 
porate relationships. Dominant in the 
pattern arc M. A. Hanna Co., of Cleve- 
land, and Hollinger Consolidated 
Mines, Ltd., a Canadian firm. The two 
companies own one of the exploring 
companies and control the other. An- 


9? 


other subsidiary, Hollinger-Hanna, Ltd., 
will operate Iron Ore Co. of Canada 
under a management contract. 

Iron Ore. Co. of Canada itself is a 
Delaware corporation organized last 
year to sublease 500 sq. miles of min- 
ing land from the two exploring com- 
panics. It will pay a royalty of 7% of 
the market price of the ore, f.o.b. Seven 
Islands. A minimum royalty of 25¢ 
per ton will become = after 
production swings into high. 

e Device—Since Hollinger-Hanna_ will 
operate the mines and railroad for Iron 
Ore Co., the latter’s major function 
will be to issue the securities necessary 
to finance development and to be the 
legal owner of the mining installations. 
It is really a device through which a? 
the parties interested in the Canadian 
ore eid may have stock representation: 

e Hanna Co. and Hollinger Con- 
solidated Mines own 25% of the stock. 

e Iron Ore Co.'s five prospective 
customers own stock in varying propor- 
tions. ‘The customers: Republic, Na- 
tional, Armco, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube, and Wheeling. 

e Hanna Coal & Ore Corp., an 
M. A. Hanna subsidiary, owns enough 
Iron Ore Co. stock so that the Hanna- 
Hollinger interests have control. 
e Escape Clause—The five steel com- 
panics have contracted to buy for 25 
vears, between 6%-million and 10-mil- 
lion tons annually. But if U.S. steel 
production drops below 66%% of ingot 
capacity, they can buy less in proportion 
to the production rate. 
e Construction Start—The railroad has 
already been surveyed. Construction 
may start this fall. It’s estimated that 
the roadbed alone may cost from about 
$55-million to $65-million. Equipment 
mav cost as much as $40-million. The 
dock at Seven Islands, together with its 
loading equipment, may run to $20- 
million. That’s not counting the 
mines themselves. 
e Four Years Away—But all that is four 
or five vears ahead. Iron Ore Co. of 
Canada doesn’t expect to make its first 
deliveries to Seven Islands until 1955. 
It will take that long to get the road 
built and the mines started. 

The main route for the ore will be 
up the St. Lawrence to the Lakes and 
Cleveland. The project won't depend 


on whether the St. Lawrence Seaway 
project goes through, though that 
would simplify transportation a_ bit. 
The Hollinger-Hanna group figures that 
under present conditions the river can 
handle from 5- to $-million tons during 
the season, which lasts seven to cight 
months. 

The rest of the ore, if the Seaway 
isn’t built, can go to Montreal by water 
and from there to the customers by rail. 
Or it could go by water to Atlantic 
ports for rail shipment. 

e Competitive—Hollinger-Hanna, Ltd., 
believes the price will be competitive 
with Mesabi ore delivered at Cleveland. 
However, contracts will probably provide 
that Iron Ore Co. must get a profit 
of $1 per ton over its out-of-pocket 
mining and transportation costs to 
Seven Islands. The price will be com- 
ctitive with any specified grade of 
Mesabi ore delivered at Lake Erie 
ports, provided this can be done while 
still paying the $1 profit. If not, the 
Canadian price will be higher. 

Life insurance companies are quite 

likely to pick up the Iron Ore Co. 
bonds fast. They hove an idea that any- 
thing which Hanna Co. goes into is 
pretty likely to succeed. Their money 
is pretty well secured. They have a 
mortgage on the property, a lien on the 
ore, and protection in the form of $70- 
million in junior money put in by the 
stockholder companies themselves. 
e Taconite—Meanwhile, two of the 
stockholders were making other moves 
this week to assure them future ore 
supplies. Republic and Armco have 
bought out the other steel companies 
that owned Reserve Mining Co., a 
$160-million taconite project in the 
Mesabi area (BW—Dec.3’49,p21). They 
now share 50-50, with Oglebay-Norton 
& Co., Cleveland, as manager. 

Previously, Armco held one-third of 

Reserve Mining, and Wheeling another 
third. Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. and 
Montreal Iron Co., both of Cleveland, 
had the rest. Now Republic has come 
in, buying the holdings of Cleveland 
Cliffs and Montreal, and half the hold- 
ings of Wheeling Steel. Armco bought 
the other half i Wheeling’s share. 
e New Plant—Reserve leases an area 
containing at least 1.5-billion tons of 
magnetic taconite on the eastern side 
of the Mesabi Range in Minnesota. 
The two companies will build a $60- 
million plant to make high-grade ore 
out of taconite. It will be near Beaver 
Bay on the north shore of Lake Su- 
perior and will have an annual capacity 
of about 2.5-million tons of the iron- 
ore pellets. There will be a 47-mile rail- 
road from the ore field. The plant will 
be expanded later—at an estimated cost 
of $100-million—to an annual capacity 
of 10-million tons. Reserve has enough 
taconite for about 500-million tons of 
high-grade ore. 
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PULP AND PAPER MANUFACTUI 
BUSINESS — WE'RE NO] AC 


“In developing our pension plan, we recognized that it 
would be a mistake to close our eyes to the uncertain liabilities 
that could result if year-to-year obligations were not met when 
incurred. For a company our size, we decided it would be 
best to place this responsibility with an Insurance Company 


in order to secure both expert actuarial service and guar- 
anteed results. 


DWIGHT J THOMSON 
“To accomplish this end we chose Equitable’s Guaranteed 


VICE PRESIDENT, THE CHAMPION 
; : ie PAPER & FIBRE COMPANY 
Deferred Annuity Pension Plan. 
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As the originator of Group Insurance with more than 20 years’ exper- 
ience in sound pension planning—The Equitable Society offers three 
basic pension plans adaptable to the particulor needs of industry. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANGE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS |. PARKINSON »+ PRESIDENT 
393 SEVENTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 








“If he’d only stop 

o o a e 99 
joining things— 

@ Well! First time anybody ever 
heard Miss Elderman complain 
about the Judge. He likes to serve 
on Committees... but she has to send 
out the notices and reports! 
@Somebody should tell her about 
the DM...new desk model postage 
meter for small mailers. . . does 
away with adhesive stamps and 
sticking, makes mailing a lot easier! 
@ No larger than a desk phone, the 
DM prints postage for any kind of 
mail~—directly on the envelope, with 
dated postmark, and optional small 
ad. Has a built-in sealer for envelope 
flaps. Even handles parcel post! 

@ Postage is set in the meter at your 
postoffice, and protected from loss, 
damage, theft. Visible registers show 
postage on hand, postage used. 
@There’s a postage meter for every 
office, large or small. Call the nearest 
PB office, or send coupon for booklet. 
@Pitney-Bowes, Inc.,inStamford, 
Conn.... Largest makers of mailing 


machines, offices in 93 ie. | 
‘yy 


World's leading makers of mailing 
machines . .. offices in 93 cities in 
the U. S. and Canada 


PITNEY-BOWES, In 
1443 Pacific Street, 
Stamford, Conn 
Please send free booklet on the DM. 





In TV You Can 


In most industries, small 
firms can’t get capital. But John 
Meck, TV set maker, plans 
$600,000 stock offering. 


There aren’t many industries these 
days where a young, fast-growing com- 
pany can get new risk capital by, a 
public stock sale. But television is one 
of the exceptions. This week, John 
Mcck Industries, Inc., was getting ready 
to offer 150,000 shares of common 
stock, priced at $4 to $5 a share through 
a syndicate headed by Otis & Co., 
Cleveland. It hopes this will provide 
the $600,000 additional working capital 
it needs to handle its swiftly expanding 
sales of ‘IV receivers. 

e Shoestring Start—Meck manufactures 
TV receivers for the lower-priced and 
private-brand market. John S. Meck, 
president and principal owner, started 
the business on a shoestring 11 years 
ago. Until now he has always been 
able to finance his growth by plowing 


back carnings and by bank loans. A 
high proportion of direct sales to re- 
tail accounts that pay promptly for 
large shipments gave him a fast turn- 
over. And that helped him to get along 
with a minimum of working capital. 

When Meck closed his books on 

May 31, sales for the first six months of 
the fiscal year were $7,719,341, very 
nearly double the $4.3-million sales for 
the whole year of 1949. Profits for the 
six months were $422,000, compared 
with $81,000 for all 1949. Meck 
figures he produced 80,000 TV sets 
during the frst six months, expects to 
add 115,000 to 120,000 more before 
the year is ended—unless he runs into 
unexpected component shortages. 
e Working Capital—If Meck can main- 
tain this production rate for the year, 
his sales honk pass $17-million, which 
would put this small company in tenth 
or eleventh place among ‘TV set manu- 
facturcrs. But to keep up the pace, he 
needs more working capital. 

Mcck started on a tiny scale, making 
amplifiers and other electronic devices. 
During the war, he shifted completely 
to military work, gaining a knowhow 
which enabled him to hit the postwar 
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“The Wise Boys Are Getting Credit Set Up . . .” 


This was above 
the 1948 high of Dec. 29. Total loans 
have increased 18% since a year ago, 


Says the president of a big Chicago 
bank. “They're asking for larger lines 
of credit now, against the possibility 
that they'll need them if prices rise.” 

The chart shows what. effect this 
psychology has already had on bank 
loans this year the Vederal Reserve 
Board reported last week that total loans 
of its larger member banks hit the 
record high of $27.5-billion during the 


weck ended Sept. 6. 


and since Korea hit the headlines, 
thev've increased 7.6%. 

Business and agricultural loans still 
haven't come up to their 1948 high. 
Ihe heavy work in jacking the total 
above its previous mark was done by 
consumer credit and real estate loans. 
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First, be sure your gifts to business friends make 
a hit. That’s easy! Give Zippo . . . the Windproof 
Lighter that always lights with a zip... the 
lighter that’s unconditionally guaranteed! 
Second, make sure you get your Zippo gifts in time. 
That’s easy, too. Just act now! Order Zippo 
Lighters and do it early. Then nobody 
will be mournful on Christmas morn. 


oO the one-zip windproof lighter 


ACT NOW ON SPECIAL DESIGNS! Your company trade-mark 
or special insignia — even actual signatures of friends—can be 
engraved on Zippo Lighters af surprisingly low cost! To insure 
delivery before Christmas, orders should be placed before October 
15th. Zippo lighters are priced from $3 to $175*— engraving $1 
extra. Attractive discounts on quantity purchases. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BROCHURE TODAY! & 


*Plus tax on sterling silver and gold models only. 


Dept. Bw-3 | 
Zippo Manufacturing Co., Bradford, Pa. | 
Send me a free copy of your Business Gift Brochure | 
which shows Zippe Lighter models, with prices. 
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FEXTUE WEAVERS AND THROWSTERS OF RAYON, NYLON, AND OTHER SYNTHETIC YARNS 


FACTS FROM THE S2ND ANNUAL REPORT TO STOCKHOLDERS, SEPTEMBER 1 


1950 EARNINGS *2,000,000 
SALES UP 25% IN FIRST 1951 QUARTER 
"5,000,900 FOR 1951 EXPANSION 


Last year more fabrics were sold, but dol- 


ot lar volume was less. Prices were lower and 
a ty es sed Yo row 
—_ demand was also reduced. 
2m GL BY OUOIDVRLE Ht 6. ts ono of But since June sales have been 25 per cent 
is 

— Conese of last year. 
GROWTH OF UNVESTIAENT Om MIRLE shows We plan to spend $5,000,000 for expan- 
expension to original investment ie pleats sion before the end of 1951, in addition to 
Black is iavestmeet in Meth. $9,300,000 spent in past 4 years. Most of this 
Chaded te tavectment te South. growth is in Southern states. The 10th U. 8. 


mill will start in December at Burnsville, N.C. 
Net worth has expanded from less than 
| $6,000,000 in 1946 to over $16,000,000 in 1850. 


BOSE HORTH $5,009.362 SOUTH $6,299,212 and additional work can be done quickly, if 


needed, without changing machinery. 
eh ee enennen 
wha — 


9O4O MONTH $7,426,721 SOUTH $6,916,753 The outlook for synthetic textiles is bright 


eae STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS 


29S@ HORTH $7,496,000 sour $7,033,000 YEARS EMBED MAY 31 = 1988 
NetInome . . $32,483,482 $36.612.322 


Paces ili aoe taigam Lae 


O19 ST NORTH $8,000,000 SOUTH $11,500.000 respective! $2.11 $3.00 


° COMPLETE REPORT SENT ON REQUEST 


THE DUPLAN CORPORATION 512 SEVENTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 

















FOR PROFITS SAKE, 


YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT ‘clues’ 


It is the classified advertising section in BUSINESS WEEK. Here 
you may advertise: any product you care to introduce, for execu- 
tive personnel] or offer your own services and abilities, your 
used or surplus equipment. 








Be sure to avail yourself of this great service 


WwW vr 
clues 


Business Week 


330 W. 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 











market with a low-priced ($19.95) ta- 
ble radio. 

In 1948 he began experimenting with 
low-priced television sets. Today re- 
ceivers make up 90% of the company’s 
whole production. 
© Higher-Priced Line—This spring Meck 
industries put up $260,000 to get con- 
trol of Scott Radio Laboratories, well- 
known but ailing maker of top quality 
ee combinations. Since 
then, Scott has shown its first quarterly 
profit in three years. 


Things Look Better 


For Western Union 


Western Union Telegraph Co. has 
turned the corner. It looks as if the 
company will show a profit this year for 
the first time since 1947, 

Last week, the company reported that 

its net income for July was $528,000, 
compared with a loss of more than 
$1.4-million in the same month last 
year. For the first seven months of 
1950, WU racked up profits ot over 
$3.7-million, compared with a loss of 
$5.1-million in the same 1949 period. 
e High Costs—Western Union has been 
in trouble ever since the war (BW— 
Nov.19’49,p98). Operating revenues 
have leveled off; operating costs have 
climbed. The result: losses for every 
postwar year except 1947. 

In the meantime, the company has 

been putting through a $90-million 
mechanization program. Though not 
yet complete, mechanization is begin- 
ning to pay off. In the first half of 
1950, gross operating revenue was 
about $88.5-million, compared to $90.6- 
million the year before. Yet the com- 
pany was able to show a profit instead 
of a big loss. 
e War Effect-The Korean war has 
meant more traffic. In July gross oper- 
ating revenue was $15.4-million, up 
about 8% from a year ago. Due to 
mechanization, a higher proportion of 
this additional revenue is being brought 
down to net. 

As a result, Western Union common 
stock has doubled in value since its 
low of $19.63 early this year. It has 
jumped 40% since the end of June 
to around $39 this week, the highest 
point since 1946. 

The only postwar dividend the com- 
pany has paid was $1 in 1948. But in- 
vestors apparently figure that future 
dividends can’t be too far off. The com- 
xt still has two near-term financial 
iurdles to jump, before it can do much 
about dividends The hurdles: (1) a 
$15.7-million bond issue which comes 
due Dec. 1, 1951 (this will have to be 
13 off or refunded); (2) a $3-million 
oan from Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. 
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versatile 


VISQUEEN fil 


VISQUEEN film in the 

Rubber Industry 

Excellent results as protective material 
for camelback and tacky tape put it ot 
the top in the field in less than o year. 


HH 
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ef 
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VISQUEEN film in the 
Shipping Industry 

Absolute product protection against 
moisture and contamination in d: 
and overseas shipments. Film liners 
for metal drums, fiber drums ond cartons. 
Definitely cuts shipping costs. Saves 

time and handling. 





VISQUEEN film in the 

Chemical Industry 

Liners for packaging all types of 
chemicals, wet, dry, corrosives 

or hygroscopics. Positive product safety. 


VISQUEEN film in the 
Automotive Industry 

Used for packaging parts both while in 
storage in the plant, in transit to parts 
depots and on shelves in service stations. 


VISQUEEN film in the 
Packaging Industry 

Reusable bags for premium packaging 
of all types. Women love them. 
Protective packaging where contents 
must be kept from moisture 

or contamination from the outside; 
where constant moisture must be 
maintained inside. 





Get full information. Mail this conpon today! 
Pee ee 


THE VISKING CORPORATION 
Preston Division, Box 9Z1410, Terre Heute, indiene. 
Without obligation, send me the whole story of VISQUEEN 


VISQUEEN film . . . @ product of The 


VISKING corcaine 


PRESTON DIVISION, TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
°T. Mt. The Vishing Corperetion 











BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 





A good business executive seeks for his firm the broadest protec- 
tion, the lowest premium, and the best insurance brokerage service. 
q J&«H can help you get all three. | We have the experience— 
over a century of it. We have the organization—skilled technicians in 
fire, marine, casualty, group life, and pension fields. Our specialists 
can cooperate with you in controlling losses, assist you in reducing 
rates and collecting claims, and*provide actuarial services. § Our 
facilities extend from coast to coast; our markets are world-wide. 
Write or phone J&H for a representative. We should like to tell 
you about the extensive services we render our clients. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 
63 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 5 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES - DETROIT 
CLEVELAND + PHILADELPHIA -: PITTSBURGH + BUFFALO - 
VANCOUVER - WINNIPEG + MONTREAL + TORONTO 











you can 6 SURE.. iF 11s Westinghouse 
, d RE ‘ 


Ro Ste 


Edge gluing—assembly gluing—laminating—bonding . . . all can be 
performed at lower cost with Westinghouse R-F Dielectric Heating. 
Here is a basic manufacturing process that  sagarsge savings in time, 
labor and material... savings that may actually pay for the cost of the 
complete installation in one year or less. 
In addition, R-F Heating improves product quality by reducing panel 
warpage to a minimum. 
For complete details about how 
you can profit with Westinghouse 
R-F Heating, write for booklet 
B-3946-A, ‘‘Radio-Frequency 
Heating for the Wood- fie 
working Industry”. — 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
De c BW. 4, 2519 Wilkens Ave, RF HEATING 
Baltimore 3, Maryland. J-02217 [ae i 
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FINANCE BRIEFS 





Walter S. Mack, Jr., resigned as chair- 
man and director of Pepsi-ColaCo., 
saying the job “did not constitute 
enough of a challenge. . . ."” President 
of Pepsi since 1939, Mack had shifted 
over to chairman a few months ago 
(BW—Mar.11'50,p100). Pepsi _ sales 


and profits have fallen off since 1947. 


) 
Manufacturers Trust clected Henry C. 
Von Elm to succeed the late Harvey 
Gibson as president. Von Elm, who 
has been chairman of the board, was 
president of Manufacturers in 1931, 
when the Gibson group bought stock 
control. 

* 
Equitable’s rail-rental plan (BW—Apr.8 
’50,p92) has been responsible for $132- 
million worth of rail equipment orders 
since it started six months ago. 

* 
Lustron’s ible takers now include 
a maker of plane parts and a manufac- 
turer of electronic devices. GE has al- 
ready expressed an interest in taking 
over the plant to make jet engines 
(BW—Sep.2’50,p28). The question of 
plant control, though, is still tied up 
in the courts. 

. 
Merger of Bankers Trust Co. and Law- 
yers Trust Co. (BW —Aug.26'50,p65) 
got stockholders’ approval overwhelm- 
ingly. 


2 
Georgia’s Ports Authority decided to 
offer publicly its $5-million revenue 
bond issue at a coupon rate of 34%. 
It had applied to RFC for the money, 
but RFC wanted 4%. 


e 
Ford Motor Co., which rarely tells the 
public much about its finances, says 
it is planning to spend $600-million 
for plant and equipment in the next 
few years. 

e 
Danville City (Va.) teachers and their 
pupils can now get insurance protection 
in school and on their way to and 
from school. The board of education 
has taken out a group policy that costs 
olicvholders $1 a year. Thev can col- 
ect up to $1,000 in cash plus medical 
expenses up to $1,000. 

° 
Convair resumed cash dividends on its 
common stock. It will pay $1 Nov. 17. 
Last cash dividend: 25¢ in May, 1947. 

® 
Budd got another order for its new 
self-propelled diesel cars (BW—Feb.4 
"50,p28). New York, Susquehanna & 
Western R.R. ordered four for com- 
muter service. 
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COLOR CONDITIONING IN DEPARTMENT STORES 
plays an important part in inducing more store traffic, 
provides a functional color setting for attractively dis- 
playing merchandise. 


COLOR CONDITIONING WORKS WONDERS IN 
HOSPITALS. It creates better seeing and working 
conditions for stoff personnel, a cheerful environment 
that works for the psychological benefit of patients. 


COLOR CONDITIONING BRINGS CUSTOMERS BACK 
AGAIN and again...in hotels, restaurants, stores. Its 
scientific use of universal color preference invites guests 
to return... shoppers to buy! 


DUPONT COLOR CONDITIONING STEPS 


UP PRODUCTION at Dovenport 


Hosiery Mills, inc., Chattanooga, Tenn. Coo! wall colors help establish a pleasant atmos- 
phere; color on the machines helps relieve eyestrain, reduces fatigue and rejects. 


Costs no more—adds so much! 


DU PONT COLOR CONDITIONING 
MEANS BUSINESS..ANYWHERE! 


In thousands of industrial and 
commercial installations Du Pont 
Color Conditioning is proving that 
when color goes to work everyone 
benefits. This scientific painting 
plan—at no extra cost—does more 
than protect valuable investment: 

In industrial plants it helps 
workers see comfortably . . . im- 
proves output .. . cuts accident 
rates ... betters employee morale. 
The result is increased efficiency, 
added profits. 

In schools, hospitals and office 


buildings it makes for greatly im- 
proved appearance, better morale, 
higher safety standards, increased 
efficiency. 

In stores, restaurants, hotels, 
apartment buildings, Color Con- 
ditioning works overtime. . . at- 
tracting more customers, selling 
more merchandise. 

A Du Pont color specialist is 
ready to show you how Color Con- 
ditioning can work for you... at 
no cost or obligation. For full de- 
tails, mail the coupon today. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Finishes Division, Dept. BW-09, Wilmington, Del. 
Please send me, at no cost, new 32-page 
book, *‘Du Pont Color Conditioning."’ I'm 


interested in Color Conditioning for [ 
dustrial plants; {_) hospitals; 
apartment buildings; 
taurants; {— 

(Offer not good outside Continental United Stutes) 


PAINTS 


for every nwrprote 


Name___ 
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{} schools; [} res- 


stores; office buildings. 
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City and State_ 
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The sparkling. clean water bubbling in the heart of bustling cities 
is far more pure than the rivers and lakes from which we take it. 
Daily we trust it with our health. our life in fact. Only thirty years 
ago, city water was a conveyor of some of the most epidemic diseases. 

The rescue of water from pollution caused by dense settlements 
and widespread industry came when a few venturesome city fathers 
introduced liquid chlorine into drinking water, Chlorine. steriliced 
so well and sb cheaply that today the practice is commonplace. 

Many cities are now furnishing water softened by soda ash. Some 
cities treat their water with silicate of soda and other chemicals to 
achieve sparkling clarity. seldom seen in nature. These three chemicals 
are produced for water treatment in great quantities by the twelve 
plants of DIAMOND ALKALI from coast to coast, border to border. 


DIAMOND 


<A((- 


CHEMICALS 


--e DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY cuveano, ono 


* CAUSTIC SODA + CHLORINE & DERIVATIVES + BICARBONATE OF SODA SILICATES * CALCIUM COMPOUNDS « CHROME COMPOUNDS * ALKALI SPECIALTIES 


THE MARKETS 











Oil Shares Leave Market Behind 


Korea gave the big push, but shares were on the way up 
even before that. Second-quarter profits are 15% over 1949's mark 


for the same period. 


It didn’t take Korea to boost the oil 
shares; that boom was in the cards. 

During the first four months of 1950, 
oil shares lagged behind the general 
market. A warm winter had left the 
industry overstocked with heating oil. 
Domestic companies were cutting back 
production. a producers 
were complaining about imports by the 
majors. 

Then in May it become apparent 

that demand was turning the corner. 
Prices started up (BW—May27’50,p9). 
News that second-quarter carnings 
would be good began to trickle into 
Wall Street. And when the reports 
came out in July, they showed that 
oil company profits had turned up even 
without the stimulus of war. Soon af- 
ter, war broke out in Korea, and the 
shares began climbing in high gear. 
e Profits Way Up—According to a sur- 
vey of 30 oil companies made recently 
by the Chase National Bank, profits in 
the second quarter were up 15.3% over 
the same period in 1949. First-quarter 
earnings had been 16.4% below the 
previous year. 

More important, oil companies paid 
more dividends in the first half of 1950 
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than they had in the first half of 1949. 
Dividends are what really determine 
stock prices. The Chase study shows 
that the 30 companies paid almost 
12% more dividends in this year’s pe- 
riod than in 1949. That’s because they 
had pretty well completed their postwar 
expansion programs. Chase estimates 
that these companies will put about 
10% to 15% less into capital expendi- 
tures than they did last year. 

Now crude-oil production is hitting 
new highs. There's talk about another 
shortage of fuel oil this winter, if the 
heating season should turn out to be 
colder than usual. Meanwhile, oil prices 
continue to climb; that means wider 
profit margins for refiners and_pro- 
ducers, And, of course, military de- 
mands have been heavy and will prob- 
ably continue that way in the future, 
no matter what happens in Korea. 

e Bright Side—It was convenient that 
the military operations took place in 
the Pacific; this solved the problem of 
too much heavy oil on the West Coast. 
The Coast normally needs a lot of 
gasoline, but not much heavy fuel oil. 
But a certain irreducible minimum of 
heavy fuel must be produced in the 





TWO SOLUTIONS 
for your AIR FILTER 
MAINTENANCE 
miiealh 











Washer and 


{ SPFAR-AIR’Aviomatc 
| Oiler 





You can cut your filter maintenance costs as 
much as 67% by using one of the FAR-AIR Filter 
Washer and Oiler units. These units have been widely 
accepted by railroads because of their speed and 
efficiency in servicing impingement-type air filters. 

If you service as few as 50 filters per day, the 
FAR-AIR Utility unit will pay for itself in one year 
in maintenance savings. The FAR-AIR Automatic 
unit will pay for itself in one year if 200 filters per 
day are serviced, 

These units guarantee thorough cleaning and 
positive oiling of all types of viscous, impingement 
panel filters... permit immediate use of the filters 
after servicing...add to filter service life...climinate 
dependence on operator's skill or judgment...pay for 
itself quickly by reducing maintenance man-hours. 

Investigate now. Details on request. 





FAR-AIR FILTERS 
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* ... and where it says ‘Reason for Unemployment’— 


just put down ‘Cyclone Fence 


HERE’S no doubt about it... 

Cyclone Fence certainly spoils 
the careers of criminals . . . makes it 
hard to earn a dishonest dollar. 

Cyclone Chain Link Fence protects 
property and ar effectively 
. . . keeps out thieves, vandals and 
snoopers. And once this fence has been 
installed and approved by Cyclone’s 
own factory-trained men, it will stand 
up, through the years, with virtually 
no upkeep expense. 

This expert installation is impor- 
tant, of course, but Cyclone’s long, 
trouble-free fence life is also the result 
of many special features of design and 
construction. These features have 
helped to make Cyclone the world’s 
most widely-used property protection 
fence. 

Whether you're interested in pro- 


; is T 
NO Jos is roo LARGE-NO — 


ears 


tecting industrial or residential pro 
erty, send for a copy of our free a 
“Your Fence.” For help on a particu- 
lar fence project, ask for assistance 
from our sales engineers. There’s no 
obligation. 

Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence 
made only by Cyclone Fence Division. 
Accept no substitute. 

SEND FOR FREE BOOK—You’ll find our big, 
32-page fence catalog a valuable reference 
book, It’s crammed with pictures, facts 
and specifications covering many styles 
of Cyclone Fence, Gates and other prop- 
erty safeguards. Whether you need a few 
feet of fence or several miles of it, you 

will want this useful book. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
C AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS + BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


00 SMALL Fo, 
“YCLon, 


U’S*S CYCLONE FENCE 





Clip THIS COUPON FT 
SEND IT TO— 


| Cyclone Fence, Waukegan Ill., Dept. 490 


Please mail me, without obligetion, a copy of “Your Fence.” 


Pewee ewe 


a} 


Interested in fencing: () Industrial; © School; [) Playground; 
Approximate! 











process of getting gasoline out of 
crude (BW—Mar.25’50,p10). 

e Good Tax Position—Also—and this 
is what really excites investors—the oil 
companies are in a pretty good tax 
position. In figuring regular income 
tax, producers are allowed to deduct 
274% of their gross revenue from their 
operating revenue (up to a maximum 
of 50% of operating revenue) as a de- 
pletion allowance. 

Excess-profits taxes will also have less 
impact on the oil companies than on 
some other industries. The integrated 
companies have a high ratio of invested 
capital to income. And since postwar 
profits have been high, nearly all oil 
companies will be in a position to figure 
their excess profits from a pretty high 
earnings base. 
¢ Inflation Hedge—Shares of oil com- 
panies that produce all the oil they 
refine, or who sell crude oil to refiners, 
are also a pretty good inflation hedge. 
Inflation will hurt the earnings of many 
manufacturing companies (BW -Sep.9 
*50,p70). But wien you produce the 
raw material yourself, you are sitting 
pretty during inflation. 


Wall Street Waits 
To Hear From Seoul 


The upturn in U.N. fortunes in 

Korea gave the Dow-Jones industrial 
average enough push to cancel the last 
of its Korean losses. Last week the 
average broke through 224.35, its June 
23 level. This week it went higher, 
then paused indecisively, not far be- 
low the 1950 high of 228.38. The rails 
leveled off sooner, close to their 1950 
high of 66.87. Meanwhile, volume 
dragged. 
e Where Next?—Where the market 
goes from here will depend on how 
traders size up military developments 
in the next couple of weeks. 

If there is to be a lull in the hot-cold 
war, Wall Street may take that as a 
bullish sign. For that would leave us 
with an economy geared to big military 
spending, but without the crisis psy- 
chology that would produce stiff con- 
trols on production of civilian goods. A 
lot of sold-out bulls might go into peace 
stocks. 

If affairs go sour in Korea, or if it 
looks as though the war will be carried 
across the 38th parallel, a lot of Wall 
Streeters think that the market will stay 
in a narrow range (BW-—Sep.16’50, 
pl14). They figure traders would worry 
about the uncertainties on the horizon: 
the impact of taxes and material allo- 
cations, election results, the possibility 
of another Korea somewhere else. In- 
and-outers might be inclined to take 
profits now, rather than wait for next 
year’s higher taxes. 
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National Oil Seals 
will protect. 


the bearings 


Imagine! A mechanical behemoth which does 
everything from harvesting to final packaging 
for the consumer. When this is a reality, there 
will be corresponding advances in all types of 
machines. And an important contribution to 
future high-speed mechanical performance will 
be the component parts of these machines. Oil 
seals are one of these vital component parts. 
We of National are always researching, en- 
gineering and testing “yeors-chead” oil seals 
for tomorrow's super machines. That's why 
National Oil Seals give you “years-ahead” 
performance in your products of today. Our 


‘ engineers welcome your problems on fluid re- 


tention or bearing protaction. 


GOOD POLICY FOR CAR OWNERS 


Insist on co NEW OIL SEAL every time one is 
removed from your car. Example: when front 
wheels are re-packed, brakes repaired, etc. 
Experience shows that when you remove an 
oil seal it is usually damaged beyond further 
safe use. New oil seals are inexpensive insur- 
ance for bearings and brake linings —they 
cost but a few pennies. Always make your 
mechanic use genuine parts—the ones made 
for your car. 


Original equipment for all 
cars, trucks, busses, tractors, 
in fact wherever shafts turn. 











Your Business will 
have a better 
chance to flourish 


promises this great 
new business guide 
by J. K. Lesser 








N™ J. K. Lasser has written 
an new guidetwok especially 
for proprietors and operators of 
amall stores, factories, and serv- 
jce companies that shows how to 
boy, sell, manufacture, operate, 
control _ , handle all parta of 
1001 profit- your business Sorel ae 7 de> 

ildi H find an amazing Ust 0 
building ideas be pote ideas, ulethods, 
° pointers, to help the small bust- 
ned nessman not only sang i inet 
~—s, but also, more impo . 
TAXES snoke a patiafactory profit, In the 
RETAILING form of check Iists and brief, 
fact-Biled statements, the book 

PRICING cc 


covers everything from how te 

FINANCING £0, f0mt Foor ted how to 

MAIL ORDER {rin nim Miriments’ erery Ove 
CREDITS iiieatorerytaphole for aceDion 
etc., etc. profits 


Just Published! 


HOW TO RUN A 
SMALL BUSINESS 


By J. K. Lasser, C. P. A. 
Adjunct Professor: of Taxation, Chairman, 
Institute on Federal Taxation, 

New York University 
350 pages, 6x9, $3.95 


HIS book ts a valuable, realistic uuide to nan. 
Roceseabie enduring business management. n 
re well-known crisp, direct style, you are 
do, but also what not to do 
The book points out guiding fundamentals of Keunl 
practice, and just as positively indicates how to 
avold making the mistakes others have made Covers 
marketing, planning, financing. accounting, opera 
thon, and control providing tested techniques from 
businesses, large and small, 13 ble sections provide 

scores of ideas 
on 


Lasse 
shown not only what to 


© How to Build 
for Protits 
© How Best to 
Handle Your 
Credit and In- 
staliment Sales 
@ How to Buy 
a an Established 
r wider nent ao Business 
ym TUDE Orn @ How to Oper- 
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Most Effi- 
ciently 
@ How to Make 
Profits in 
Wholesaling, 
etc. 
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; See THESE BOOKS 10 DAYS FREE'— 


| McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 

I 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 

w for 10 days examina 
will remit for bookts) 


ery, and return un 
w delivery if vou 


Send me hook hecked belo 
tion on approval In 10 days I 
1 keep, plus few cents for del 
wanted Dookis) postpaid We pay f 
emit with this coupon.) 


Lasser—How To Run A Small Business—$3.95 


Lasser—Business Executive's Guide—$3.00 
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HARRY M. MOSES, until this week president of the H. C. Frick Co., takes on a new 
job. Bituminous coal operators have picked him to lead the coal industry . . . 


Out of the Wilderness 


Coal operators pick a Moses to deal for them with “the 
most imaginative and capable labor leader of our time.” 


This week, Harry M. Moses officially resigned his position as president of 
the H. C. Frick Coke Co. to become chief executive of the new Bituminous 


Coal Operators Assn. 


The 54-year-old Moses, who broke off a college career to go to work as 
a laborer in a coal mine, now leaves a U. S. Steel subsidiary he has been 
connected with for 39 years. He succeeded his father as president of the 


company in 1938. 


Whatever it may say, the hope of the coal industry is that Harry Moses’ 
organization will become the trump with which it can top John L. Lewis’ 
ace. Several weeks ago, Moses talked the problem over with BUSINESS WEEK. 


MOSES: We've got this straight 
now, haven't we? You are not going 
to use any of this until after my ap- 
pointment 1s announced. 

BW: That's nght. How far are you 
along now with the new organization? 

MOSES: Producers with an annual 
capacity of 150-million tons are already 
commnitted. 

BW: That would be the solid base 
of the new organization ~sticking by 
it through thick and thin? 

MOSES: Yes. Although, of course, 
we would hope that those who come in 
later will be just as determined once 
they overcome their original hesitation. 

BW: Where is this hard core of the 
new organization’s strength located? 

MOSES: Western Pennsylvania, cen 


tral Pennsylvania, northern West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, and the captives. 

BW: What can you say about your 
own position with the new- organiza- 
tion? 

MOSES: Only that you can take it 
for granted that the proposition has 
to be very attractive to get me away 
from H. C. Frick. 

BW: You'll sever all your connec- 
tions with Frick? 

MOSES: That’s none of your busi- 
ness... . Oh well, all right. Yes, sure. 
You know 39 years with one company 
is a long time. I lived to close the 
mine I started working in. I’ve got 
only one boss—Ben. 

BW: That's Fairless? 

MOSES: Sure. 
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wuen i1’s YOUR MOVE 


the proposition has to be attractive.” 


MOSES: Sure. In 1914, I belonged 
to UMW Local No. 5509—that w&s at 
the Bunsenville Mine in Vermillion 
County, Illinois. As a matter of fact, I 
was a local umon officer, having been 
appointed auditor. 

BW: How long have you known Mr. 
Lewis? 

MOSES: Oh, I would say ever since 
I was a little dirty-faced squirt of about 
10. He was a union organizer, and 
he came to town to make a specch. 
Of course, I didn’t realize who he was 
then, or what he would become. Least 
of all did I conceive that I would ever 


BW: Were you ever a member of CCE wSIPER IOWA 
the Mine Workers Union? ie 
Fe 





It’s your move NOW, away from the vulnerable coastal and 

congested industrial areas . . . . and Iowa offers the solution 

to your problem. 

Iowa, the land of Industrial Opportunity, combines skilled, 

workers, modern plant locations, plenty of electric power, 

excellent transportation and a sympathetic government for your 

industry’s needs. 

Iowa holds a promise of better living and more profitable 
operation for you..,. When It’s Your Move! 
Any information you need in selecting a new 
plant site will be furnished in confidence by 
the Iowa Development Commission. 


Pacts... PiGuRES . .. 


ergenized 
J easemue heek beok. Every industriel executive should hav: 
L-—Z7 copy today. Address 742 Central Nations! Building, Des Moines 


“|. . sure I was a mine union member. 
In fact, I was a local union officer.” 
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A carton that cuts 


handling and selling 


time for florists 


... delivers flowers greenhouse-fresh 


Why couldn't cut flowers be pre- 
packaged like many other consumer 
items? This would lessen handling 
between wholesaler and customer, 
would speed up retail selling. 

This idea occurred to the Berthold- 
Grigsby Company, wholesale flor- 
ists, of Cleveland, Ohio, and with 
Gardner's help they developed a 
practical package that keeps flowers 


greenhouse-fresh—from shipper to 
florist to customer. 

This smart, black 3-piece carton 
is specially treated to withstand 
moisture and refrigeration — and 
when packed and tight - wrapped 
with cellophane, it keeps flowers in 
perfect condition. It is also specially 
constructed to protect delicate 
blooms against bruising. 


“, .. since T was a little dirty-faced squirt.” 


be dealing with him across the table. 

BW: What do you think of Mr. 
Lewis? 

MOSES: He is the most imaginative 
and capable labor leader of our time— 
paces 3 the most formidable who has 
ever confronted us. He is a fellow who 
went forward in fields that others didn’t 
dare move in until he had opened 
them up. 

BW: You mean organizing the mass- 
production industries? 

MOSES: Sure—and in the field of 
social benefits. 

BW: What do you think will hap- 
pen to the union when Mr. Lewis is 
one? 

MOSES: Wow! It’s impossible to 
guess. 

BW: You have certainly encountered 
the opinion that the coal industry is 
a very sick industry. What about this? 

MOSES: I don’t hold with that idea 
at all. I don’t hold with it when we 
can pay the wage scales we do and pro- 


Maybe we can add a Sales “Extra” to YOUR package 


If you have a product that needs an extra point-of-sales push, a product that's hard 
to package, or that needs a new packaging idea, get in touch with Gardner. We'll 
be glad to tackle it. No obligation, of course. 


The Gardner Board and Carton Co. 


Manvfaecturers of Folding Cartons and Boxboord © 405 Charies $t., Middletown, Ohio 
Sales Offices in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 
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BW: “What do you think of Mr. Lewis?” 





UNDERWOOD 
SUNDSTRAND 


Portable Posting 


YOURS FOR AS LITTLE 
AS $65 DOWN, BALANCE 
IN CONVENIENT PAYMENTS 


-..@n amazing, compact, 
portable machine that will 


post your Accounts Receivable, Accounts 
Payable, General Ledger, Payroll and other records... 
and also do all of your miscellaneous figuring jobs 


Here truly is the real bookkeeping ma- 
chine value of this or any other year! 
Never before have 30 many automatic, 
time-saving features been combined in a 
posting machine at so low a price. 


Now, this all-new Underwood Sund- 
strand makes machine posting practical 
and profitable for the smallest business 
... even those having but few postings 
per day. 

In addition to posting jobs, the same 
Underwood Sundstrand Portable Post- 
ing Machine can be used to extend or 
verify invoices, calculate discounts, fig- 
ure percentages or do any other figur- 
ing job that involves addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication or division. 


AUTOMATIC OPERATION 

This new Underwood Sundstrand Port- 
able Posting Machine virtually “thinks” 
for itself... the interchangeable Control 
Plate tells the machine what to do and 
when to doit. There are 14 distinct auto- 
matic operations including automatic 

rinting of dates and os a sym- 
tg . . automatic tabulation . . . auto- 


matic subtraction . . . automatic print- 
ing of debit and credit balances. All the 
operator does is set up the significant 
figures . . . the Underwood Sundstrand 
does the rest ... regardless of the post- 
ing application. Obviously, this means 
more work in less time... no errors... 
no fatigue . . . no necessity for selecting 
and depressing keys for various purposes. 


SIMPLE TO OPERATE 

Notice, there are only 10 numeral keys 
... arranged in logical sequence under 
the fingertips of one hand. No long train- 
ing period for operators. Your present 
office workers le ‘arn this machine .. . 
develop a speedy “touc h method”... 
after just a few minutes’ prac tice. 


Underwood Corporation 


Adding Machines . . . Typewriters ... 
Accounting Machines... Carbon Paper... 
Ribbons 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria Street 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


See this new, revolutionary, all- ’ 
machine and OPERATE. Tr OUR.- 
SELF. Call your nearest Underwood 
Representative for a demonstration or 
mail the coupon for 

complete, escri 


tive folder, today! 


Underwood Corporation, (Adding Machine Div.) 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 

Please send me illustrated folder describing 
new Model 8143P Underwood Sundstrand Portable 
Posting Machine. BW-9-23-50 


Name 





tReet 











Behind the Scenes With YOUR INSURANCE COMPANY 


In our files are countless cases which would have resulted 
in real tragedy but for the protection which our companies 
provided. The case below shows how a far-sighted husband planned 
so that his wife would have this protection after he was gone. 


His “Best Friend” 
ROBBED HIS WIDOW... 


Walter Brook left an estate of $80,000 
in trust for his wife, to provide her 
an income for life. He chose his 
closest friend, a man of the highest 
reputation, to be his executor 
and trustee. 
For eighteen years the income 
checks came regularly, and then the 
trustee died. It turned out he’d 
embezzled most of the estate—leaving 
practically nothing! For the widow 
and her daughter—who will ultimately 
inherit the estate—this might have 
been the bitter ending. But Walter 
Brook had wisely required in his will 
that the executor and trustee give a 
surety company bond. This repaid 
the loss to the estate, proving that 
“WHERE THERE'S A WILL, 
Tuere’s a Way To Protect It.” 
There’s a lesson for every one of us. A surety company 
bond costs little—misjudging your executor’s integrity or ability 
can cost your heirs your entire estate! However, when your estate is pro- 
tected by a surety company bond, it not only is safeguarded from 
embezzlement but your executor or trustee also has at his disposal 
the company’s many years’ experience in estate matters. 
When you have your own will drawn, 
be sure to be as wise as Walter Brook! 


AMERICAN SURETY 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


GROUP 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


SR a 


“DEPENDABLE AS AMERICA’ 





“It may be that there is a temporary pan- 
icky situation in the bituminous industry.” 


duce the amount of coal we produced 
last year, even after being shut down 
with the strike. It may be that there 
is a temporary panicky situation in the 
industry because of curtailed produc- 
tion, but I can’t see how anyone can 
say that an industry so basic to this 
country of ours is sick . because 
there is enough business in this coun- 
try to make us a sound industry and 
keep us so. Waitl until the techno- 
logical advances that have been in- 
troduced reach the place where they 
offset the added costs which come from 
our labor rates. 

BW: But you can’t ignore the fact 
that the coal industry is in bad odor. 
Who is responsible for that? 

MOSES: Any one who would at- 
tempt to divide the blame would be 
jumping to an empirical conclusion 
that I want no part of. There isn’t any 
question that the industry has been at 
times its own worst enemy, but fixing 
the blame would depend on who was 


“We want to be left alone .. .” 
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“We seek orderliness in our day-to-day re- 
lations, understanding of our problems.” 


making the study. The rapid growth 
of the union and the union's desire to 
get benefits in periods when benefits 
weren't generally being granted has 
led to soine disorders. 

BW: Is there a possibility of a oe 
duction quota system being established 
in the bituminous field comparable to 
the one now cxisting in the anthracite 
mines? { 

MOSES: It is entirely unnecessary. 
It carries a very sharp tinge of illegal 
possibilities. 1 don’t see any possibility 
of it at the moment. ‘The anthracite 
system, being confined to one state 
(Pennsylvania), escapes that hazard to 
some extent. We want to be left alone. 

BW: By the union? 

MOSES: I am talking now about 
government intervention. It has been 
to blame for a couple of our most 
serious disorders in the past. 

BW: How so? 

MOSES: Why, by seizure of our 
properties and refusal to return them to 





Everything from 
AtoZ 
made in. 
Mississippi 


Everything from ammonium ni- 
trate to zippers is being made in 
Missisippi, the state with the ex- 
clusive BAWI plan. 


This plan authorizes political 
sub-divisions to issue bonds to pur- 
chase plant sites and construct 
buildings for acceptable industries 
seeking new locations. 


Scores of Mississippi communi- 
ties have aided a variety of indus- 
tries in establishing plants in Mis- 
sissippi under BAWI. Other indus- 
tries, large and small have found 
profitable locations in Mississippi, 
building their own plants without 
BAWI assistance. 


Yes, everything from A to Z is 
being made in Mississippi. Some of 


these Mississippi-made products in- 
clude automobile tires, tubes, rayon 
pulp, insulating wallboard, fluores- 
cent lamps and lighting fixtures, 
mirrors, furniture, shoes, pharma- 
ceuticals, textiles, and even ships. 


No matter what you manufac- 
ture, Mississippi is your Number 
One State of Opportunity, where 
BAWI offers you assistance in es- 
tablishment of a plant. 


In addition to the financial ben- 
efits of BAWI, you also can count 
on ready assistance with your prob- 
lems, before and after your opera- 
tion begins, from the Agricultural 
and Industrial Board, composed of 
non-paid business, government and 
professional leaders who are anx- 
ious to help you make your opera- 
tion a success. For complete details 
of Mississippi’s industrial progress 
write for the newest industrial 
booklet—“Inside Mississippi.” 


For Specific Information as to How Mississippi's BAW! Plan Can Provide a Building and 
Plant Site for Your industry ... Call or Write 


MISSISSIPPI 


AGRICULTURAL AND 


State Office Building 


INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


Jeckson, Mississippi 





“We've been one step ahead of the h 
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Outstanding presentation of equip- 
ment for production and utilization 
of steam, electric, and mechanical 
power—for YOUR benefit— 


featuring: 

@ Over 300 informative displays and in- 
teresting demonstrations of latest de- 
velopments for improving power pro- 
duction and utilization. 

@ Hundreds of new cost-saving ideas on 

sign, installation, operation, mainte- 
nance, modernization, and expansion. 

Discuss your problems and future plans 

with exhibitors’ technical experts. 

Plan to Attend—You'll Be Glad You Did! 

Auspices A.S.M.E. in conjunction with 
Annual Meeting 


| MANAGEMENT INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION co.| 








lulomalic 
PACKAGE 
AP PING 





HAYSSEN-WRAPPEOD 


HEEL 


Cuectanc eve 
WRAPPING MACHINES 


Fully automatic . . . high production, 
low cost... Electric Eye registration 
... 40 years’ experience. 


Write for informative folder*BW'’, 


technical packaging help and name 
of your Hayssen representative. 


HAYSSEN MFG. COMPANY 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 
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“We hope that we can cooperate with the 
southern producers.” 


us until we had given the union every- 
thing it had demanded. 

BW: Can the soft-coal industry be 
stabilized on the level of its present 
production? 

MOSES: I don’t know. But I know 
it shouldn’t be. There are broad fields 
for the coal industry to — in this 
country, especially in the field of elec- 
trical energy, if it develops as it is 
presently contemplated. And there are 
unlimited possibilities in the field of 
coal chemistry. 

BW: Will the coal industry regain 
the railroad market which has been 
lost to diesels? 

MOSES: I don’t know whether that 
market will ever come back for us, 
but there are some developments under 
way. 

BW: Now what about the relations 
between your new group and UMW? 

MOSES: Well, it is certainly not an 
organization being built up to be anti- 
UMW, but to attempt to stabilize our 
relationship in that field. The matter 
of safety in coal mines or anything that 
is in any way related to our contractual 
relationship is a job for this organiza- 
tion. We naturally expect to keep our 
case before the public in a favorable 
manner, as does the UMW. Our func- 
tion is dealing with UMW under our 
contract. 

BW: Will you be concerned _pri- 
marily with contract negotiations? 

MOSES: Yes, but we hope that will 
be the smallest part of our job, although 
it is part of it. What we are going to 
do is seek orderliness in our day-to-day 
relationships. There has to be a clear 
understanding of our problems. 

BW: What are the chances of get- 
ting that? 

MOSES: Pretty promising, I think. 
The agreement we are living under now 
gives us time to catch our breath. 
We've been one step ahead of the 
hounds for years, and this is a chance 


“Why am I taking this job? I would like 
to be of service to the industry.” 


to settle down and find out what the 
hell is going on. 

BW: Do you want any legislation 
or anything from any of the govern- 
ment agencies? 

MOSES: That is not contemplated, 
despite a lot of conversation by the 
Washington newsletters this morning. 
What we need is to be left alone. There 
is too much government interference 
already. 

BW: Why are you taking this job? 

MOSES: I have been in the coal in- 
dustry all my life. If I can, I would 
like to be of service to the industry. It 
intrigues me from that standpoint. It 
won't be a buggy ride—it will be damn 
hard work, especially when we get 
under the pressure of negotiations. 

BW: What about the southern pro- 
ducers? : 

MOSES: We have no desire to dis- 
rupt or destroy the southern producers 
or do them any damage. We hope 
that we can cooperate. If they aren’t 
willing, we will have to do our own job 
in our own way. I don’t anticipate any 
miracles. 

BW: Would repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley act make any difference? 

MOSES: It would just be power 
against power, and that is generally how 
it ends up anyway. 

BW: There have been a number of 
references to your friendship with John 
L. Lewis. Have you talked with him 
about this? 

MOSES: Not formally. 

BW: But? 

MOSES: Well, you know how Lewis 
is. He sometimes makes a point by 
parable. 

BW: What was his parable on this 
oint? 

MOSES: He said that if a fellow 
wants to stand out in the middle of the 
street with the traffic going both ways, 
it would not be precisely preposterous 
if that fellow got run over. 
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Even walls and doors in this modern dairy 
are protected by UeS*S STAINLESS STEEL 


ct RE ED PY ¢ 


Maintenance was an expensive item on these doors 
until they were covered with U-S-S Stainless Steel, 
The cottage cheese scoop held by the workman is 
Stainless, too. 


ODERN DAIRIES for many 

years have been safeguarding the 
purity of their products by using Stain- 
less Steel for every piece of equipment 
that comes in contact with the milk. 
But in Cleveland, Ohio, Old Meadow 
Creamery is taking even greater advan- 
tage of Stainless Steel’s benefits. Here 
it is also used on walls, doors, stair 
risers, motor shields—wherever main- 
tenance costs were high. 

This extensive use of Stainless Steel 
is paying off. The bottle-washing room 
is a good example. Here constant steam 
and water from machinery, frequent 
rinsing of walls and floor and damage 
from milk crates made it almost impos- 
sible to maintain a painted wall. A 53- 
inch wainscoting of U-S‘S Stainless Steel 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, CLEVELAND 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS, COAST-TO-COAST 


sheets solved the problem . . . eliminated 
all painting and wall repairs, made 
cleaning easier, greatly improved sani- 
tary conditions. 

“By protecting all vulnerable sur- 
faces with Stainless Steel, we’ve cut 
building maintenance to a minimum,” 
says A. V. Updegraff, the dairy’s chief 
engineer. ‘‘Most of the installations 
were made by our own maintenance 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


U-S-S 18-8 Stainless Steel sheets 
meke an casily-maintained, 53-inch 
wall lining in the buttle-washing room, 


Stainless Steel kick-plates on these risers modern- 
ize this steirway while reducing maintenance al- 
most to zero. 


men, which verifies the fact that Stain- 
less is versatile and easy to fabricate.” 

Anywhere you use it, U-S’S Stainless 
Steel offers practical, money-saving ad- 
vantages. It reduces cleaning costs and 
labor. It minimizes upkeep. It greatly 
prolongs life. Stainless Steel is un- 
matched for strength and toughness. 
No other commercial] material can out- 
perform it in all-around resistance to 
corrosion. None cleans more easily. Its 
permanent good looks boost worker 
morale and improve plant appearance. 
\ U-S-S Stainless Steel is a perfected, 
service-tested material, available in a 
complete range of forms, compositions 
and finishes. Made especially for the job 
it must perform, it assures you the 
finest in Stainless Steel performance. 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSSURGH 
TENNESSEE COAL, IROM & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U-S°S STAINLESS STEEL 
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¢ For pictures of “Y and E” 
steel office equipment, write 
for booklet No. 4002-487. 
There is a “Y and E” repre- 
sentative in your community. 
Call him for belp in planning 
en effective office. 


“This man knows how to work” 


“Joe Martin had called on me several times asking for some of our 
business. Today I called on him to see what sort of an outfit he 
had. I was impressed. His office had an air of quiet efficiency. It 
was pleasant to look at too. This man knows how to work.. how 
to get things done,” I thought. 

Joe's office helped him make a sale that day—it will help him many 
more times because, like a well made suit, it shows Joe at his best. 


Your office can help you to greater success—if you plan it with care. 
“Y and E” office equipment is designed and made to fit an office that 
expresses success. It is efficient to use and pleasant to look at. 


1006 JAY STREET * ROCHESTER 3. N. Y,. U. S. A. 





MOSINEE 


“More than Paper ial 


MOSINEE measures success not in terms of volume 
production, but in services rendered . . . solving cus- 
tomers’ specific problems with quality-controlled, 
dependably uniform MOSINEE industrial papers. 
If you have a fabricating or processing problem in- 
volving paper, a discussion with MOSINEE techni- 
cians might prove helpful. Please write Dept. BW. 
MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY + MOSINEE, WIS, 


Essential Paper Manufacturers 
Sef She ee 1 





RELAXING AT HOME, Robert N. Den- 
kam works on trees instead of NLRB briefs. 


NLRB Counsel’s Ouster 
May Stir Fight on T-H 


An all-out debate over the Taft- 
Hartley law—something Congress has 
been trying to dodge all year—may break 
out any time now. The possibility 
arose last weekend when the White 
House announced the resignation of 
Robert N. Denham, general counsel 
of the National Labor Relations Board. 

Nobody was much surprised by the 
ouster. Rumors had been rife for six 
months (BW—Mar.4'50,p108). They 
gained substance recently when Paul 
Herzog—frequent target of criticism by 
Denham—was reappointed as chairman 
of NLRB. 

But the ouster had sharp repercus- 
sions anyway. It was bitterly criticized 
on Capitol Hill as (1) an attempt to 
undermine enforcement of the Taft- 
Hartley law and (2) a sop to bring labor 
even more solidly behind Administra- 
tion candidates in the important fall 
elections. 

Meanwhile, until a successor takes 
over the general counsel’s office, no one 
in NLRB can legally: prosecute unfair- 
labor-practice cases, seek strike injunc- 
tions, or issue complaints charging vio- 
lations of any .T-H rule. Only the gen- 
eral counsel can do these things—and 
the labor act makes no provision for 
an acting general counsel. 





The Pictures——Cover by Eileen 
Darby. Robert Isear—20; Mc- 
Graw-Hill World News—124; 
Paul Productions—24; Charles 
Rotkin—58; Wide World—26, 
112; Dick Wolters—22, 23, 104, 
105, 106, 108, 109, 110. 
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“ THIS YEAR WE ARE PLACING FIVE DIFFERENT SCHEDULES 
in CHEMICAL ENGINEERING ‘cars ROBIN 
DOUGLAS. nov wcr.,GENERAL AMERICAN 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS FOR 
SUCH DIVERSIFIED PRODUCTS AS TANK CARS, TURBO-MIXERS, 
FILTERS, DRYERS AND GASHOLDERS, YEAR AFTER YEAR 
C.E. Gives us RESULTS / OTHERWISE, 
WE WOULDN'T ADVERTISE IN C.E. .. 
IT’S AS SIMPLE AS THAT / ” 











YOUR PRODUCT FITS /N 
THIS PICTURE / 
eT YouRCE. man suow 
YOU...OR WRITE TODAY FOR 
YOUR FREE COPIES.OF PROCESS 
FLOWSHEETS... A MONTHLY 


FEATURE 


GET YOUR FAST BALL 
-OVER THE PLATE / 








\ 
VRAIMENT 4 = 

THE EIFFEL TOWER IS 
HIGH.... 984 FEET ..... sie 
TALLEST STRUCTURE eng& 
EAST OF NY. CITY ...... . | ..MORE TOP MANAGEMENT 
BUT... A STACK OF ONE MEN, MORE ENGINEERS 
MONTH'S PAID COPIES PAY TO SEE YOUR PITCH 
oF C.E. is Higher / IN CE. THAN YOU CAN 
/460 FEET.../$ TIMES REACH IN ANY OTHER 
THE HEIGHT OF THE PROCESS PUBLICATION! 

EIFFEL TOWER 35,753 PAYING SUB- 
SCRIBERS EVERY MONTH! 


FROM ABSORPTION — eveny wont CHEMICAL ENGINEERING’S reapers 
TOWERS TO ZEOLITE /.... GET PERTINENT. UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION ON AMERICA’S 
. Som: FASTEST GROWING INDUSTRY, ANOTHER REASON WHY 
'EADING PUBLICATION IN THE CPI. 


with CHEM & MET 
© 330 West 42nd. Street, New York 18, N.Y. 















































50,000 
Addressings 


The WEBER WAY of Addressing 


ces messy stencils. S 
let en's soll of Hacte imply yd 


500-nome Wober rolls hove been used 100 

times, which means 50,000 eddressings for 

tess then $3.50, plus labor. Additions to 

lists cost @ fraction of @ cont per name’ 
WEBER W, 


ADDRESSING 
MACHINES 


250 West Central Road © Mt. Prospect, Ill. 


es 
Notice to sales 


executives: 





housewares catalog 

with over 1500 items 

may provide your answer to 
premium merchandising 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE! 
EKCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 


DEPT. B3, GO 39, NO! 








You edvertise in Business Week when you 


want to infil g men. 

















Pay Hikes Spread 


Everywhere you look, new 
wage agreements are popping 
up. When the pace was set, un- 
ions went all out. 


Any possibility of holding a wage line 
in 1950 was just about wiped out this 
week. Wage increases spread through 
industry in the wake of settlements by 
pacesetters like Chrysler, Ford, and 
General Electric. Workers in textiles, 
electrical products, tobacco, and other 
industries now have new pay deals. 

e GE’s Contracts—GE signed new con- 
tracts with two rival unions—CIO’s In- 
ternational Union of Electrical Work- 
ers and the independent United 
Electrical Workers (ex-CIO). The 
pacts cover about 105,000 workers. The 
one signed with TUE ended a walkout 
of 40,000 GE workers in widely scat- 
tered plants. Major provisions include: 
e A 10¢ hourly pay hike. This in- 
cludes the voluntary 5¢ raise GE put 
through July 1. Certain skilled workers 
will get 54¢ an hour more. 
e A contributory pension plan, set 
up to pay workers a minimum $125 a 
month at age 65 after they've worked 
25 years. This includes social-security 
bencfits. 


e Insurance benefits, jointly fi- 
nanced. GE employees and dependents 
get more life insurance and hospitaliza- 
tion, surgical, and maternity benefits. 
They also get hospitalization coverage 
after they retire. 

© Wage adjustments in 1951. IUE 

gets them on a cost-of-living raise basis, 
UE through negotiations. This clause is j 
the only big difference in the two con- 
tracts. 
e IUE’s Plan—IUVE signed for a cost-of- 
living clause under which wages will go 
up next Mar. 15. This will give a 
l¢ raise for each 1.14-point rise in 
BLS’ c-of-l index during the next six 
months. If the index should drop, 
newly set wage rates won't be affected. 
GE and IVE will “re-examine” the 
proposition on Mar. 15, 1951, to de- 
cide whether to continue it-and on 
what basis. 

UE didn’t go after any c-of-1 adjust- 

ment plan in its negotiations. Instead, 
it is free to open wage talks every six 
months during its two-year contract— 
first on Mar. 15, 1951. UE can strike 
during its wage reopening. 
e Textile Raises—Two big settlements 
with the (CIO) Textile Workers Union 
of America—one at Burlington Mills, the 
other at Textron—started things off in 
the textile industry. 

Burlington upped pay an average of 
8¢ an hour in 76 plants, mostly in 
seven southeastern states. Textron will 
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NO. 28 OF A SERIES 


M ERC K adds 


medicinal chemical plant to Pennsylvania’s 


Merck & Co., Inc. ... one of the leading producers 
of fine and medicinal chemicals in America and a 
company which has played an important part in 
the development of many of the new drugs like 
streptomycin, penicillin, the sulfa drugs, vita- 
mins, and cortisone . . . has leased the Chero- 
kee Ordnance Works at Danville, Pa., and will 
begin production of some of these products here 
next Spring. 

Merck is investing substantial sums in this 
operation, in modernization and additions, and 
has an option to buy the plant. 

GEORGE W. MERCK, Chairman of the 
Board, said: ‘One of the present Merck plants 
first began its operations in Pennsylvania over a 
century ago, and we are all delighted that we are 


Commonwealth 





continuing in Pennsylvania on a large and in- 
creasing scale. The Department of Commerce and 
the citizens and business men in the Danville- 
Riverside Community have been very helpful and 
co-operative, and we are sure we are going to have 
happy and profitable operations there.” 


WHAT THIS MEANS TO YOU 


Millions of new capital being poured into plants 
in Pennsylvania is the best evidence that many 
companies, large and small, find Pennsylvania a 
fine place for them to do business. We are sure you 
will find it equally fine. We will be glad to help you 
gather any facts you need on sites, markets, raw 
materials, labor supplies, taxes, etc. Write for the 
booklet “‘Business Grows in Pennsylvania.” 


of Pennsylvania 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


James H. Duff 


Governor 


PENNSYLVANIA WEEK > 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Theodore Roosevelt, III 
Secretary of Commerce 
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The Mechanized Filing Equipment 


—_— on payload, or usable filing 
capacity, Super-Filer costs 10 to 159% 
leas than conventional first grade files. In 
addition it saves time, effort and money 
every day it is in use. 

This five-drawer Super-Filer is today’s 
most modern, most mechanized filing 
cabinet. It frequently pays for itself in a 
short period of time and since it lasts 
indefinitely it will go on reducing your 
filing costs for many years to come. The 
GF Super-Filer has been time tested, 
fully proved and progressively improved. 
What it has done for others it can do 
for you. 


Our nearest branch or dealer will be 
glad to survey your filing requirements 


or put a Super-Filer on trial for 10 days 
without cost or obligation. 

Let us send you a free booklet illus- 
trating and describing completely the 
features of this oufstanding Mechanized 
Filing Equipment: Write The General 
Fireproofing Company, Dept. 44, 
Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
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put through a 10% across-the-board 
increase on Oct. 1, and it will raise pay 
another 5% on Sept. 30, 1951. and 
5% more on Sept. 28, 1952. In the 
interim, Textron employees in Nashua, 
Manchester, and Suncook, N. H., will 
get quarterly c-of-] pay adjustments un- - 
der a General Motors-type formula. 

The Textron contract gives workers 
bigger insurance benefits and provides 
that the company and TWUA will dis- 
cuss pensions in mid-March, 1951. 
Strikes are outlawed for the three-year 
term of the contract unless the parties 
can’t agree on pension terms. Then 
the no-strike pledge is off. It wasn’t 
long before southeastern cotton mills 
without union contracts announced 
similar wage boosts. And TWUA 
pressed for 15% raises in cotton-textile 
contracts, 20¢-an-hour boosts for mem- 
bers employed in woolen and worsted 
mills. 
© Other Raises—The Solvay Process Di- 
vision of Allied Chemical & Dye shook 
hands with District 50 of the United 
Mine Workers after a long argument. 
Now Solvay workers will get 10¢ 
hourly raises, and next June 12 they’ll 
get 5¢ more. In the interim, Solvay 
will adjust pay through a cost-of-living 
“bonus” plan. 

Federal mediators expect the Solvay 
terms will end the 97-day tieup of the 
soda-ash industry (page 20). 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Factory hiring topped all previous rec- 
ords between mid-July and mid-August. 
Payrolls went up 620,000, bringing 
total in manufacturing industries to 
15.4-million. 

@ 
The taxicab strike in Jacksonville ended 
after one month, with drivers winning 
a main point: reduction of their cab 
rental fee from $6 to $5; a day. 

3 
New pay demands, for a 15% increase, 
ire going out to employers from AFL’s 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union and CIO’s Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America. 

6 
An anti-Communist resolution adopted 
by the International Chemical Workers 
(AFL) lets ICW officers suspend any 
member if there’s ‘“‘substantial” evi- 
dence that he is a Communist. 

2 
The Ohio strike ended this week when 
the United Mine Workers and mine 
operators agreed to negotiate on issues 
involved: the operators’ new work 
schedule calling for staggered hours 
and a disagreement over overtime pay. 
Mines were shut down for one week, 
with 4,500 idle. 
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the Trend to ShoppersStopper Packaging 
REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 


Packages and labels of Reynolds Alu- 
minum* have been shopper-stoppers 
for years...self-illuminating displays, 
brilliant, rich, reflecting quality. And 
the protection of aluminum has long 
been demanded...for a host of food, 
candy, tobacco and drug products. 
But now there’s a speed-up of this 
trend, sweeping the country. Women 
everywhere are doing their own refrig- 
erator and pantry “packaging”...in 
Reynolds Wrap, the pure aluminum 
foil in handy rolls. Leftovers. salad 
greens, meats... everything is kept 
fresh in Reynolds Wrap. The packer 
who wraps his product in aluminum 


is taking advantage of this modern 


PepeKes TH sateike 
FERRICE TY ye ae 


sales trend; the packer who does not 
is likely to get left at the store! 

For food protection is something 
these “kitchen engineers” understand. 
They know aluminum keeps butter 
and margarine fresher, keeps dehy- 
drated soups dry, keeps cheese odors 
from spreading, keeps meats from dry- 
ing out. Even on sealed bottles and 
cans, women appreciate the beauty of 
aluminum labels that never soak off, 
products that always look as proud 
as when they left the packer’s plant. 

Follow the gleam in the shopper's 
eye when she stops to buy, and you're 
likely to find the sales-making gleam 
of aluminum...Reynolds Aluminum! 


*Illustrated are a few examples from the 
large. growing list of products packaged 
with Reynolds Aluminum. World’s largest 
producer of aluminum foil, largest print- 
ers on foil, Reynolds offers a complete 
service: research in product protection, 
design collaboration and technical aid. 

REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 

The Complete Aluminum Service 

Louisville 1, Kentucky 

Pig + ingot + sheet * cable « wire « 

rod * bar « extruded, roll formed, 

architectural and structural shapes « 
tubing * pipe * powders + pastes « 
foil packaging ¢ chemical aluminas 

+ building materials ¢ industrial parts 
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Leading furniture manufacturers use 
and weather because they add 
—Masonite Neabeasien are ideal forawide stren —— a superior base for veneers— 
variety of uses in truck body construction. are ideal for cores or cross-banding. 





Sanitary— ily cleaned 











—— Hardboards are safe be- Wherepe 
cause they won't split, splinter, are “musts,” as in this srailway co coach in- 
crack o Pp. They canbe painted, terior, Masonite Hard the need 
enameled, lacquered or stained. exactly, resisting rough usage. 





Masonite Hardboards are equally strong in Easily cut to any size or bent to simple 
all surface directions—excellent material for shapes—resistant to scuffing— Masonite 
case backs, drawer bottoms and dust stops | Hardboards are widely used for manufac- 
in office furniture. tured store fixtures and displays. 


Today—when product improvement and manufacturing econ- 
omy are so important—it’s worth your while to look to the versatile Masonite® Hardboard family. 
Here are 39 different types and thicknesses of Masonite Hardboards—28 ways versatile—used as 
basic materials by a wide variety of industries. Made of exploded wood fibers, welded into rigid 
panels without added glues, resins or other artificial binders, Masonite Hardboards have proved 
their ability to cut production costs, speed fabrication, and add quality. Our engineers will gladly 
answer your questions about Masonite Hardboards. Feel free to call on them. No obligation, of course. 


MASONITE AB, CORPORATION 


111 West Weshington Street, Chicege 2, Illinois 
Masonite Hardboards ...39.types and thicknesses for 1,000 uses 
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Washington is betting that Stalin will accept a licking in Korea without 
fighting back. 

There’s even some talk that Moscow will temporarily shift its policy line 
to “peaceful coexistence.” 

Stalin stands to lose plenty both in Asia and in Europe if we win in South 


Korea. 





A Korean defeat will weaken Stalin’s control over communism in Asia. 

One of his main objectives has been to keep the Chinese Communists tied 
tightly to the Kremlin to prevent them from setting up an independent power 
center in the Far East. 

In Germany, Moscow also would find the going much tougher. Stalin has 
been counting on the ex-Nazis more than the Communists as his allies in 
both East and West Germany. His appeal has been power. But the Nazis 
won’t be so enthusiastic if Stalin turns ‘’soft.’’ 

® 


If Stalin backs down in Korea, look for a purge in Moscow. It might 
include a bigwig like Molotov. (He’s been handling Asian affairs.) 

It’s an old rule in the Kremlin that Stalin can’t be wrong. So someone 
else has to be. 











The West is taking no chances on losing Berlin to the Russians. 
Acheson, Bevin, and Schuman said this week that an attack on Berlin 


would be met with force. 
Reason for this warning: the threat of a new Berlin blockade plus attacks 


by the East German “’police force.” 





The three foreign ministers agreed also on ending the ‘‘state of war’ 
with Germany. The lid comes off West German steel production, too. 

But, all in all, the “Big Three’ meetings in New York didn’t go too well. 
There were too many conflicting demands. 

Acheson wanted to build a German army as part of an Atlantic Pact 
force. But Schuman held out against this. Now Acheson will have to answer 
to the Republicans in Congress for his failure. 

Schuman wanted to pool the cost of rearmament (BW-Sep. 16’50,p131). 
But Acheson wanted to get the German army question settled first. So Schu- 
man goes home to Paris empty-handed. 

Bevin gave in some on the German army—probably more than the Labor 
government wanted him to. But Churchill is sure to attack him for not string- 
ing along with Acheson. 





® 
The Attlee government squeaked by in Parliament on steel nationalizo- 
tion. But these are the consequences of Labor’s decision to go ahead with 


steel: 
(1) A coalition government now is out unless Britain is in extreme dan- 


ger—oa Russian army across the Rhine, for example. 
(2) The Labor government will stagger through the fall and winter under 
the threat of defeat at any moment. 











(3) Much of the middle-of-the-road vote, which Labor has been courting 
since the elections last February, will now turn against Attlee. Thus, if an 








election should come in November—o possibility—the Conservatives would 
stand a chance of winning by a smal! margin. 








INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (continved 





BUSINESS WEEK Rumors of an early Korean peace have tumbled gold prices in Paris. 


SEPTEMBER 23, 1950 Almost overnight $20 gold pieces have dropped by 370 francs, just over $1. 

But prices of everything else continue to inch up (page 121). French 
shoe prices are slated to go up soon by 300 to 500 francs. 

ee . 

Despite inflation, the Pleven government is reducing taxes, especially 
where the cuts will boost housing construction. 

This is hardly the right medicine. But Pleven’s problem seems to be this: 
how to reconcile the two chief blocs in his cabinet—the control-minded 
Socialists and the free-enterprising Radicals. 

e 

Zooming prices and potential shortages in world commodity markets 
have U. S. defense planners worried. 

Already commodity agreements and preclusive buying schemes are being 
urged for wool, tin, rubber, cocoa, many nonferrous metals. 

But commodity allocations would be a lot tougher now than in World 
War Il. 

Then the U.S. and Britain dictated who would get what—and when. 
Today there are more friends and allies to be consulted. 

e 

Prodticing countries are in no hurry to slow down the profit boom with 
allocation’ brakes. d 

That could be politically disastrous in nationalist Indonesia, for example. 
(Yet a rubber agreement without Indonesia wouldn’t mean anything.) 

Other producers even want price floors to insure a good market. 

e 

Consuming countries—particularly in Western Europe—worry about a 
steady flow of essential imports. 

They won't be eager to shoulder their share of the Atlantic defense 
burden without a sure supply, reasonably priced. 

France already has proposed a raw materials pool for the Atlantic Pact 
nations. The French would try to avoid getting into complicated price controls 
—but haven't figured out a substitute for that yet. 

e 

Here’s how the situation is in three major commodities: 

Wool: The International Wool Study Group meets in London next month. 
The producers will want a price floor—and maybe more—before they agree 
to allocations. The U. S. will probably go along. 

Rubber: It’s 50¢ 9 Ib., and still going up. Controls here are a real prob- 
lem. Even if Indonesia and Malaya could be persuaded to buy allocations, 
it’s a question whether smuggling can be squashed enough to make the 
scheme work. U. S. officials doubt it. 

Tin: Cartel arrangements have been in the works ever since World 
War Il. The U.S. has fought them all so far. But changes are likely in the 
U. S. position when the Tin Study Group gets together in Geneva on Oct. 25. 

@ 

ECA is angling to become the FEA (Foreign Economic Administration) 
of this rearmament period. 

ECA’s argument is: ‘‘We already screen and control U. S. supplies going 
to the 18 Marshall Plan countries. If over-all controls become necessary, 
PAGE 120 why not let us take over the job for the rest of the world?” 
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War Boom Roars Round the World 


e Britain stretches already tight economy with rearmament work. 


France faces inflation, but for business it means higher profits. 


e Sweden needs more materials and labor to meet foreign demand. 


e The Netherlands, already booming, readies for war production. 


e West Germany raises exports, cuts unemployment. 


e Italy, an exception, still worries over long lines of jobless. 


¢ Brazil fears cutoff of U. S. goods; big land boom on. 


@ Mexico gives U. S. more business than it can handle. 


e Argentina finds business good, but bridles at Peron’s whims. 


e Australia runs into wool-made inflation. 


The rearmament boom in the U.S. 
is reaching right around the world. In 
coffee houses, luncheon clubs, sidewalk 
cafes—wherever businessmen gather to 
talk business—there’s boom in the air. 
Already Korea has reversed the shift 
toward a buyers’ market. Almost every- 
where it’s a sellers’ market again (BW— 
Aug.26'50,p89). 

But a boom isn’t all gravy for busi- 
ness. Western Europe, in particular, is 
bothered by inflation once more, even 
‘before rearmament gets started across 
the Atlantic. 

As the dollar shortage ends around 
the world, there’s a tendency for some 
governments that devalued currencies to 
think about revaluing today. But Mex- 
ico and Australia, two of the likelier 
prospects, have decided against it. 

This weck BUSINESS WEEK reccived 
on-the-spot reports on the — busi- 
ness outlook from its correspondents in 
10 world capitals. Here’s what they 
have to say: 


I. London 


Business in Britain is near the boom 
level. Since last year’s devaluation of 
the pound, the going has been good for 
British export industries. But orders 
have come in faster than ever since 
Korea—so fast, in fact, that delivery 
dates for most products are getting 
longer and real Po a are showing 
up. 
Tidioes long, shortages of materials 
and labor will hold up any further ex- 
pansion of production. Today uncm- 
ployment is only 4% of the working 
population. Britain’s own rearmament 
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plans, not to mention demand from 
abroad, is sure to stretch things even 
tighter. 

e Price Rise Ahead—Up till the end of 
August, wholesale prices had climbed 
only 3% since Korea. Retail prices had 
held fairly firm. Now, however, because 
of rearmament, the outlook is for fur- 
ther rise in wholesale prices of at least 
5% by the end of the year. Retail 
prices will follow suit. Also rearmament 
is likely to bring higher wages at the 
same time that it is checking any real 
rise in productivity. 

In a situation such as this, American 
exporters will find British buyers more 
eager than ever to get U.S. goods. 
But import restrictions won't be loos- 
ened right away. One million and a 
quarter Britons are waiting for passen- 
ger cars, while British manufacturers 
export 75% of their production. So 
they would delightedly buy American 
cars if thcy could get them. Only if 
London’s dollar reserves continue to 
expand rapidly, however, is there any 
chance that import controls will be 
relaxed next vear. 
eGood Buying—American importers 
will find Britain a good place to buy 
if they can get delivery. The price rise 
since devaluation has been moderate, 
and since Korea, much less than in 
America. Until inflation catches up, the 
British price level will be attractive. 

In a congested economy, though, it’s 
hard to obtain the supplies you want. 
The head buyer of a Manchester com- 
pany that uses 10,000 tons of stecl a 
year recently sent an inquiry to 85 stecl- 
makers. He asked for 30 tons of steel 
sheet for delivery during 1951. Accord- 


ing to the buyer, “Everyone except our 
present supplier turned down the in- 
quiry.” 


ll. Paris 


The price of gold braid for officers’ 
uniforms has jumped 55% here in Paris 
since the Korean war broke out. And 
movie audiences along the Champs 
Elysees hoot at Premier Rene Pleven 
when he announces in a newsreel that 
rearmament sacrifices will be fairly dis- 
tributed among Frenchmen. 

These two facts symbolize the cco- 

nomic and political climate in France 
today. This summer’s war-scare inflation 
has definitely reversed the deflation of 
last spring. Both businessmen and lay- 
men expect the inflationary pressure to 
mount even higher. In fact, many 
merchants are openly speculating on in- 
flation. 
e Prices—Nobody knows yet how fast 
inflation will accelerate. But the price 
rises of the last two months—before any 
war production started in France—are 
a clue. Retail prices jumped between 
5% and 10% during August. So far, 
there is no sign that productivity in in- 
dustry is increasing fast enough to sop 
up this inflationary tide. 

Still, prices aren’t expected to go up 
as much in France during the next 
twelve months as in the U.S. That 
means that France should be good 
hunting ground for American buyers for 
a while yet. 
¢ To Taste—By and large, French busi- 
nessmen find the post-Korean business 
outlook to their taste. Experience since 
1945 has taught them that inflation 
can bring higher and higher profits, 
especially when a weak government is in 
office. The only shadow over this pic- 
ture is the fear that the West’s heavy 
industrial manufacturing is becoming 
more and more concentrated in the 
U.S. Likewise, many Frenchmen are 
frightened at the specter of increasing 
American economic penctration — in 
Krench colonial territories as the U.S. 
searches for strategic materials. 


Ill. Stockholm 


The Swedish businessman wants just 
two things today—more materials and 
more labor. He would need both to 
keep up with demand. Right now, both 
home and foreign pilin are running 
away from Swedish capacity. 

Foreign demand for Swedish raw ma- 
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FOTO-FLO 


A NEW FASTER, COST-CUTTING 
PHOTO-COPYING MACHINE 


CAPACITY: UP TO 5 
18” x24” PRINTS A MINUTE pot 
printed, drown 

or 

photographed 
in . 
reduced or 
enlarged sizes. 


DAYLIGHT 

OPERATION 

NO DARKROOM 

REQUIRED, 

Can be operated 

by one person 
© Monvfocturers, banks, insurance companies, 
Newspapers, department stores and govern- 
ment departments will find FOTO-FLO the 
answer to making clean, sharp photocopies 
quickly and economically. Our branch office 
experts will gladly survey your specific needs. 


WwW DEPT. 50-120 for descriptive 
aLe folder showing what FOTO- 


FLO can do for your business. 


. but not 


compressed air! 


Stop costly air leaks 
use Cleco Valves and Fittings. 

A ¥%” air leak will cost over 
$44 every month and will cause 
pressure drops that reduce the 
efficiency of air tools. 

You can save this money by 
using Cleco Valves and Coup- 


lings. Write for Bulletin 
Cleco Field Engineer discuss 
your problem with you. 
VALVES AND i 
COUPLINGS 
CLECO DIVISION 
of the REED ROLLER BIT COMPANY 


HF-747 or, better yet, let a 
ALLETT 
SiR TOOLS eags 
5125 Clinton Drive Houston 20, Texas 





terials probably has never been higher. 
The Swedes have huge quantities of 
rich iron ore which they can export 
either as crude ore or as purified ore for 
processing into special steels. Sweden 
is sitting pretty, too, with its forests. 
Pulp prices are soaring, and lumber 
prices Sete started to climb. 

e Balance—Sweden, though, has to 
think of the balance between import 
prices and export prices. Swedish indus- 
try gets all its coal from abroad, plus all 
its wool and cotton, and most of the 
cheaper grades of steel. 

Just now the balance seems to be in 
favor of Sweden. And today a shortage 
of labor is a bigger handicap for Swedish 
industry than the rising cost of raw 
materials. 

Retail prices in Sweden still are un- 
der government control, and so far the 
price line has been held. But woolen 
clothing is to go up 25% next spring. 
The Swedish consumer has decided that 
it is time to stock up on clothes. For 
example, a salesman recently was show- 
ing a housewife a joblot of tweeds in 
her Stockholm apartment building. Be- 
fore long, the neighbors flooded the 
housewife’s apartment and the salesman 


left with a full order book. 


iV. Amsterdam 


Until Korea came along, Dutch busi- 
nessmen had been expecting a mild re- 
cession during the second half of 1950. 
But there are no signs of recession in 
The Netherlands today. In fact, this 
month's trade fair at Utrecht is doing 
a record business. 

Wholesale prices are moving up 
sharply, following the world trend. So 
far, though, retail prices and most ex- 
port prices have held pretty steady. In 
part, this may be a reflection of Dutch 
level-headedness. For the past two 
months, there has been almost no 
hoarding in the Netherlands. By con- 
trast. Belgians are crossing the fronticr 
daily to stock up. 

However, the Dutch expect things to 
get tighter as rearmament  procecds. 
Dutch industries are now preparing for 
large orders, and, in some cases, for 
full conversion from peacetime to war- 
time production. The huge Philips com- 
bine is about ready to give up television 
output in order to produce war equip- 
ment. 


V. Frankfurt 


A boom is in full swing in Western 
Gennany. July exports were 12% above 
Junc. Unemployment has dropped 300,- 
000 since the Korean war started. 

So far, living costs have held fairly 
steady; it’s estimated they have gone 
up only about 2% since Korea. One 
reason is that the Bonn government has 


controls on rents, coal, transport, utility 
charges, cereals, fats, and sugar. Another 
is that the German worker lacks the 
moncy to go in for scare-buying. A 
hausfrau in Frankfurt last week begged 
a storekeeper to buy back 15 cans of 
cooking oil which she had bought dur- 
ing the initial excitement over Korea. 
The woman had overspent her house 
money and was worried about feeding 
her husband until payday. 
¢ Rearmament—Bonn estimates _ that 
West Germany could fill 3-billion 
marks worth of rearmament orders for 
the West. At the same time, it is ex- 
pecting to boost its traditional exports 
to the U.S. and fill special U.S. orders 
for steel, cement, and certain chemicals. 
But the Bonn government is seriously 
worried about two things: (1) prospects 
of a big increase in world foodstuff 
prices; (2) German labor’s recent de- 
mand for a 10% boost in wages. 


VI. Rome 


Despite an over-all rise in industrial 
production this year, Italian business- 
men tend to be pessimistic. ‘They don’t 
like the uncertainty of the international 
situation. And so far, they haven't 
found the Korean war boosting demand 
for their textiles or their metalworking 
products. 

Right after che war started in Korea, 
wholesale and retail prices edged up 
in Italy. But prices have remained 
steady during the rest of the summer. 

Unemployment, Italy’s biggest eco- 
nomic problem, is still as serious as 
ever. The official figure is 1.6-million, 
or the same as in 1948 and 1949. The 
most that Italian industry seems able to 
do is to absorb the new increases in the 
labor force. 

The de Gasperi government hopes 
that more of the unemployed can be 
absorbed once rearmament gets under 
way in Italy. 


VII. Rio de Janeiro 


In Brazil, the kind of business you are 
in determines whcther you like the post- 
Korea upsurge in trade. 

Companies that manufacture or sell 
items made of local materials are get- 
ting sect for a bonanza. But firms that 
depend on foreign components or for- 
cign raw materials—which are now im- 
portable only in limited amounts—won- 
der whether they'll be able to build 
stockpiles before supplies are cut off. 
Traders who handle foreign manufac- 
tures, especially consumer goods from 
the U.S., are really pessimistic. ‘They 
face the prospect of continucd import 
restrictions, plus rising prices in the 
UES. 
¢ Boom—But you can’t miss the boom- 
time atmosphere in Brazil. Building is 
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WORLD-RENOWNED Conrad Hilton, famed owner and builder of 
fine hotels, says, “Running such properties as the Waldorj-Astoria, 
Palmer House and the new Caribe Hilton keeps me on the move. 
That’s why I fly often. I guess P've flown in nearly every kind of air 
transport, and I certainly enjoy the Douglas DC-6. It has that rugged 
feeling of dependability that makes for peace of mind.” 


Mr. CONRAD HILTON says: 


“At home or overseas 


L like to 
trave DCO! 


Experienced air travelers like Mr. Hilton... 


i 
‘ 
: 
i 
] 
é 
c 





people who really know airplanes 


.--prefer the Douglas DC-6 2 to I* 


e@ These are people to whom flying is the usual way of 
traveling. They have flown on many kinds of airliners. 
They are leaders in business, in government, in society, who 
have to get where they’re going quickly and on schedule. 

Once you, yourself, step aboard a Douglas DC-6, you'll 
know why. 

The Douglas DC-6 takes you there fast and on time. 
Appointments rival your living room for luxurious com- 
fort. The cabin is always just right—cooled and pressurized. 

And leading airlines around the world assign their finest 
personnel — stewardesses and crew —to fly this 300-mph, 
dependable air transport. So—be sure your next reservations 
are on the Douglas DC-6! 

DOUCLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


*According to a recent nation-wide survey. 
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TEXAS 


An industrial center where 
living is more pleasant— 
life is more pleasant ond less 
crowded, climate is better the year 
round, here in Ei Paso. And you'll 
find many raw materials, good 
transportation, cheap notural gas, 
ample labor. Why 

not get the facts in 

this free industrial 

book? 


indestrial Servey Beek 


INDUSTRIAL DEPT. 


EL PASO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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help wanted 


every business man needs 
help—and needs it badly—at 


some time or other. If you 
have a business service that 
will help America’s business 
executives—the readers of 
BUSINESS WEEK —then tell 
them through the Business 
Services. 


Just write Classified Division, 


BUSINESS WEEK, 


330 W 42nd St, NY 18 
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up about 20% over last year. Bank 
clearings, tax collections, employment 
figures are all up, too. Of course, the 
cost of living is up at the same time. 

The ruling passion in Brazil's big 
cities these days is speculation in coffee 
lands and American automobiles. 

The land boom centers in Parana 
State, Brazil's future coffee center. A 
leading Brazilian industrialist tells this 
story about his experience: Before leav- 
ing in April on a foreign tour, he ac- 
quired a large but remote Parana hold- 
ing at $18 an acre, with five years to 
pay. He bought sight unsecn, for the 
property was then accessible only by 
parachute. On returning to Brazil last 
month, he was swamped with offers of 
up to $150 an acre spot cash. So he 
decided to visit his “gold mine.” He 
found that several towns had sprung up, 
and that one road carried six buses a 
day past his land. 


Vill. Mexico City 


Business has been so good in Mexico 
this summer that some Mexicans have 
wondered if the government might not 
tepeg the peso at a higher rate (BW— 
Aug.19°50,p97). A denial by Finance 
Minister Betcta hasn't entirely scotched 
the rumors. 

Mexican businessmen are placing big 
orders in the U.S. in the hope of get- 


ting goods before export restrictions are 
clamped on. But in the automotive in- 
dustry at least, Mexicans are not too 
optimistic. You are now permitted to 
import car parts for Mexican assembly 
in any volume you want. But home 
offices in the U.S. can’t supply the de- 
mand. Importers of U.S. textile ma- 
chinery seem to be in the same boat. 

Mexico’s biggest new import is tele- 
vision sets (BW —Aug.12’50,p108). 
More than 5,000 receivers have been 
imported in the past month or so. And 
radio shops and department stores in 
Mexico City are now doing a rushing 
business, largely on instalment sales at 
$600 or more a set. 


IX. Buenos Aires 


Argentine businessmen don’t like the 
kind of boom they are having now. 
Business may be good, but the future 
seems completely unpredictable. The 
Peron government is mixed up in so 
many things that there is no way of 
even guessing what tomorrow’s costs 
and tomorrow’s prices will be. 

In some cases, management is even 
cutting down its labor force. This is 
partly due to the government's habit of 
making wage increases retroactive. ‘Tex- 
tile and footwear firms recently got 
orders to hand over 17-million pesos in 
back pay. And there are reports of a 


Puerto Rico Stockpiles Skilled Labor 


At San Juan, the University of Puerto Rico's 
School of Industrial Arts is working over- 
time on a stockpiling program. The stock- 
pile: skilled labor. Right now, it has 2,700 
students, taking courses in electronics, tool 
and die making, aviation mechanics. An- 


other 22,000 Puerto Ricans are on the 
waiting list. Island officials want U. S. busi- 
nessmen to know that Puerto Rico has some 
200,000 workers, some of them technically 
skilled, available for war work in U. S. plants 
should there be a manpower squeeze. 
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forthcoming 30% increase across the 
board in salaries and wages. 
e@Rule of Whim—Prices are rising 
rapidly. A new tobacco tax has raised 
the retail price of cigarettes by two- 
thirds. The Ministry of Transport has 
boosted rail fares and freight charges 
by as much as 91% over last year’s 
levels. Farmers in some areas find they 
cannot get grain bags unless they join 
the government cooperatives. Water 
rates for industry are arbitrarily jacked 
up whenever ofhcials take a notion. 
Rearmament in the U.S. and in 
Europe has increased the desire for 
American goods. The Argentine con- 
sumer fears they will become scarce if 
industrial conversion in the U.S. goes 
much further. But it’s a real question 
whether the government will let more 
goods into the country. Since Korea 
it has kept the lid as tightly clamped 
as ever on imports from the U.S. 


X. Melbourne 


There are two news items that can 
upset Australians even more than the 
prospect of a big Kremlin move—a re- 
port that the wool price has collapsed 
and a report that wool has gone on a 
rampage. 

Since Aug. 28, wool has been on the 
tampage (page 31), and even placid 
Australian housewifes knew at once 
what it meant. They reached for their 
savings bank passbooks, drew out a cou- 
ple of “fivers,” and mobbed the down- 
town stores for everything they could 
buy. These same housewives didn’t 
panic when the Korean fighting flared 
up two months carlier because they 
saw no reason to. But they knew an 
inflation when they saw one. Money 
spilling into the Australian economy 
from the bulging pockets of wool 
growers inevitably sends prices upwards. 
e Revaluing—It’s this threat of inflation 
that has stymied an upward revision in 
the value of the Australian pound. The 
government is going on the theory that 
revaluation would make things worse. 

What’s being planned is a 20% tax 
on wool exports. Proceeds of this levy 
will be used to subsidize domestic wool 
consumption at June price levels. They 
also could go into a stabilization fund 
to be used when wool prices break (page 
31). 

A similar levy is planned on zinc and 
lead exports, although domestic con- 
sumers are subsidized already by pro- 
ducers. Though confident that these 
export taxes will help stem inflation, 
government economists aren't sure that 
they won't partly be passed on to 
foreign buyers. They worry, too, that 
the subsidy may keep Australian con- 
sumption at artificially high levels, thus 
reducing the country’s exportable sur- 
pluses. 
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Boosting Our Oil Reserves 
...with an assist from 














Oil and more oil! That’s basic for American progress! It’s good to 
know, then, that our national reserves have been greatly enlarged. 
One method, developed by American petroleum companies, is to 
pump natural gas back into the earth to squeeze out more oil 
from old fields which formerly would have been abandoned. It’s 
a job well performed by the Gardner-Denver Booster Compressor 
shown above. In out-of-the-way locations, such units operate day 
and night. 


You, too, can benefit from Gardner-Denver dependability. Write 
us today for information on Gardner-Denver Compressors, Pumps, 
Rock Drills and other pneumatic equipment. Gardner-Denver Com- 


pany, Quincy, Illinois. 


SINCE 1859 


GARDNER-DENVER 


THE QUALITY LEADER IN COMPRESSORS, PUMPS AND ROCK DRILLS 
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YORK, 330 W. 42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 
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EMPLOYMENT 


Positi Waented === 


industrial Eng’r. with experience in Labor Rela- 
tions, mfg, planning, and plant management 
has practical approach. Young. Box 7545. 





Foreign Trade Executive available. Thoroughly 
experienced negotiator; sales; adjustments, 
trouble-shooter; collections; surveys—fine ad- 
ministrator. A permanent job is preferred, 
tho special assignments and commissions under- 
taken. Highly experienced in South American 
affairs and commerce. Linguist. Heiman 
c/o The Hotel Congress, Chicago, 1. 


industrial administrator and marketer wonts 
executive Job useful to war effort or essential 
construction program. Long experience build- 
ing and industrial materials; all phases dis- 
tribution control, sales, publicity. Mature 
judgment, able writer. Box 74596. 


Seasoned liaison gi will duct top-level 
negotiations involving USAF development and 
or production contracts at Wright Field for 
qualified manufacturers. Geo. H. Ohmer, Box 
34, Sta. D, Dayton 10, Ohio. 








——= Part Time Work Wanted ———— 
Highly ful sel tive with h 


ical and electrical engineering background 
located in Texas and acquainted with industrial 
xicture throughout the state will assist manage- 
ment in reorganizing sales effort in Texas or 
assist on a apecific negotiation on a part-time 
basis. Will operate on retainer basis or fixed fee. 
All replies absolutely confidential, Best of ref- 
erences. Select clientele. Box 7725 

=am= Selling Opportunity Offered === 
Seles Engi Engi @ and C 

Opening in Eastern Office for qualified Sales 
Engineer with contacts and recent experience 
in selling engineering and construction services 
Submit complete resume. Replies treated con- 
fidential. Box 7655. 


=u Selling Opportunity Wanted === 


4 
Competent Mfrs Repr e 9 En- 
gineers Qualified procurement Foreign, Domes- 
tic Markets and Government Procedure World 
War 2 Experience, Certified Industrial and 
Banking References. P. 0. Box 1273, Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 


——————— Agency Eas 


Personne! Service for men desiring positions pay- 
ing $5,000 to $40,000. Confidential inquiries in- 
vited. Tomeett Associates, 1203 Berger Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Army Instruction Menuels. Need help in bidding 
and preparing army, navy alr forces or com- 
mercial instruction manuals? Experienced or- 
ganization takes entire job off your hands— 
acceptance guaranteed — reasonable prices — 
Write, wire for informative Kencvo Teck Guide. 
Ken Cook Co., Milwaukee 1, Wise 


Contemplating foreign trade expansion? Our 
representatives all over the world are ready to 
assist you in developing on-the-spot informa- 
tion Our clients include manufacturers. ex- 
porters, engineering concerns, advertising agen- 
cies, industrial consultants, and foreign govern- 
ments For details, write Overseas Rusiness 
Services, MeGraw-Hill International Corpora- 
tion, 330 Weat 42, New York 18, N. ¥ 











An Internationally Known Concern active in the 
manufactuF® and distribution of their own 
product for the past 35 years wishes to manu- 
facture (but not distrit ) additional ttem or 
items to utilize the exce 


ties available capable 

precision {natruments, anical units 
such as office machines, automotive and/or air 
craft accessuries, Product should be a chal- 
lenge to the ingenuity, skill and know-how of 
this manufacturer and reflect credit of ac- 
complishment Can = design develop, tool, 
manufacture, package, and ship. Can furnish 
Class “A” bank references In replying de- 
ecribe your product Box 7739 


126 


Cc do—G tel policies, of- 
fecting business concisely reported in Buchan- 
an’s Bulletin, 53 Queen St., Ottawa. 


Protect the. information on your vitel records 

against fire and disaster. Microfilm cepies 

stored in another location give maximum se- 

curity against crippling loss. 

copies easily made from film. 

and index records, using our equipment and 

operators, at a predetermined cost. No inter- 

ruption of office routine. Write to: Mr. Frank 

Hastings, Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth 
yve., New York 10. 


ny design, any quantity. Precise 
Usual types or seif-luminous, fluor- 
escent, or phosphorescent. U. S. Radium Corp. 
Dept. BW, 535 Pearl Street, New York 7, N. ¥. 


EQUIPMENT 


Used or Surplus New 
Calculators, Monroe, Friden, Marchant greetly 


reduced. A-1 cond., 1 yr. guarantee, will ship 
on approval. Monroe Electrics start at $97.50. 
AAA Adding Machine Co., 438 W. 38 St., N.Y.C 











Names 


Type C-4—Elwell Parker Crane Truck. Excellent 
condition—slightly used—Fully Guaranteed— 
Save $3000.00. G. J. & Ed. A. McLernon, 209 
Hubbard, San Antonio, Tex. 

Machine Tools in lk 1p g diti 
Offered on rental or sale basis. Emerman Ma- 
chinery Corp., 870 W. 120th Street, Chicago 43, 
Titinois, 

Unused General Motors Cleveland diesel engine 
model 16-2784 rated at 1600 h.p. at 720 r.p.m. 
available at fraction of replacement cost. 
Suitable for marine propulsion, or as thousand 
k.w. diesel generator. Ampower Corp., 50 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y¥. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Own A Venetian Blind Laundry on protected 
territory basis. 50 units successfully operating. 
Total cost $6750.00 on time payment plan. Ask 
for Booklet “Aiming at a First Year $15,000 
Profit.” A. G. Laundry, Inc., 101 S. 44th St., 
Philadeiyhia 4, Penna. 





Canada Dry Bottling Plant servicing thirteen 
counties with 900,000 population. Properly 
priced. Box 7755. 

New Patent of Mechanical Importance. Revolu- 
tionary device cuts assembly and tear-down 
time. Use as nut. collar, adapter, lock-unit: 
numerous other applications. Every assembled 
mechanism a potential user. Exclusive rights 
available through patent-owner. Box 7738. 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 


Approximately 34,000 sq. ft. office space avail- 
able downtown Oklahoma City. Long term 
lease or sale, Hox 7286, 


60,000 sq. ft., 38 ft. high, siding, offices. Will 
race “ty teen Electric Equipment Co., Roches- 
er, N. ¥. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


Market PB. b 


McGRAW-HILL RESEARCH a 
| Completely equipped, through MeGraw-Hili’s 1949 
Census of Manufacturing Plants and other services, 
to help companies—SELLING TO INDUSTRY— 
determine markets, rate sales territories, etc, 
. Spurr, Director—330 W, 42 St., N.Y. 18, NUY. 





Labor Relati 
JOHN HERLING’S LABOR LETTER, INC.,——— 


Know Don't guess—Labor’s decisions, Handy, ex- 
pert digest of AFL, CIO proceedings, Useful sear 
round. Ready right after each convention, $12 for 
one, $20 for both. Order now. Box 7768. 














Canada’s Korea 


Credit curbs and standby 
controls of industry set up, but 
government plans light rein dur- 
ing war buildup. 


Last week, businessmen in Canada 
got their first taste of Korea’s effect on 
their economy. At Ottawa, the Parlia- 
ment finished cooking up Canada’s own 
brew of war taxes and controls. 
© Held to Minimum—The brew was not 
too strong. Like the Truman Adminis- 
tration in the U.S., Prime Minister 
Louis St. Laurent and his economic 
advisers are trying hard to nurse Canada 
through the war buildup with a mini- 
mum of interference with the economy. 
They're aiming at increased production, 
are ready to accept a moderate inflation 
in wages and prices. 

Key to the situation is the “Essential 
Materials Act,” giving the government 
standby powers to declare any material 
or service “essential to national de- 
fense.” When the government puts the 
finger on any service (like railroading) 
or any material (like steel), prices can 
be fixed, supplies allocated, producers 
ordered to increase production and de- 
liver their output to anyone designated 
by Ottawa. 

This sweeping control power is held 
by Trade Minister Clarence D. Howe, 
who says he doesn’t intend to use his 
powers at all in the foreseeable future— 
and he hopes never. 

e Credit Curbs—There’s another con- 
trol measure designed to put the brakes 
on consumer credit. At first, curbs on 
instalment buying will be applied only 
to autos, stoves, refrigerators, and other 
heavy consumer items that cat up de- 
fense materials. 

e Government Spending—Ottawa is cut- 
ting its own nondefense capital spend- 
ing to the bone—and urging the prov- 
inces and municipalities to do likewise. 
The defense budget for fiscal 1950-1951 
was $425-million (that’s 382.5-million 
U.S. dollars); since Korea, it’s up $244- 
million. All told, there will probably be 
a $1-billion defense bill out of a total 
budget of $2.8-billion. In addition, 
when U.S. military purchasing in Can- 
ada really gets going, it may be a bigger 
inflationary factor than Canada’s own 
defense we 

e Surplus in Sight—For the time being. 
new taxes are being counted on to hold 
the line. Without increased levies, 
Canada would end up with a mild 
deficit of $44-million. Now it looks as if 
Canada may tot up a surplus of around 
$15-million—provided war doesn’t send 
military costs skyhigh. 

Federal corporation taxes are going 
up 5%. Taxes on liquor are up, and 
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there’s a new tax on soft drinks, candy, 
and chewing gum, and electrical appli- 
ances, previously exempt. 

Crest of Boom—There’s no boost 
planned for personal income and gen- 
eral sales taxes as yet. Ottawa is hoping 
it can maintain a “pay-as-you-go” policy 
—without drastic tax increases, and yet 
without courting dangerous inflation. 
But it may not be easy: Business is rid- 
ing the crest of a boom sparked by high 
capital investment and heavy U.S. de- 
mand for Canadian products. 

Korea gave a shot-in-the-arm to prices 
that had been edging upward for six 
months, Retail sales volume at mid- 
summer was crowding previous Christ- 
mas shopping season records. The cost- 
of-living index hit an all-time high Aug. 
1, and the labor force is close to full 
employment, with recruiting for the 
armed forces expected to bring short- 
ages—and wage increases—soon. 

e U.S. Buying—Not yet in the picture 
is any important U.S. defense buying 
in Canada. But before long, U.S. re- 
armament will increase demand for 
base metals, like nickel, copper, lead. 

And there are quite a few military 
items that Canada can tum out without 
any strain: certain aircraft parts, jet 
engines, electronics equipment, naval 
guns, arctic equipment, uniforms. Ca- 
nadian plants can produce a lot more 
war equipment than can be used by 
Canada’s own armed forces—so Ottawa 
would like to work out an arrangement 
with Washington whereby the U.S. 
would buy some lines of military goods 
in volume. That would allow Canada 
to use mass-production techniques, 
which it can’t do economically to supply 
its own small needs. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Venezuela’s military junta plans a 91- 
mi, railroad to get U.S. Steel’s iron ore 
out of the hinterland. It will haul the 
ore to the Orinoco River; from there a 
channel will be dredged to the sea. 


® 
PanAm’s hotel-building subsidiary, In- 
tercontinental Hotels Corp., is putting 


up a $2-million, 150-room hotel in 
Bangkok, Thailand (BW —Apr.22’50, 
p110). 

a 
Tire makers in Brazil can look forward 
to another 5-million Ib. a year of rayon 
tire yarn. New York's Oscar Kohorn & 
Co., Ltd., is building a $2-million rayon 
plant at Sao Migucl. 


e 
Kaisers and Frazers will be assembled 
in Japan, starting next January. K-F has 
made a deal with East Japan Heavy 
Industry, Ltd., will send enginecrs and 
designs worth $150-million. 
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THE TREND 


Economic Mobilization Gets Under Way 


The Defense Production Act is now the law of the 
land. The executive orders issued by the President 
under its authority mark the real beginning of our eco- 
nomic mobilization. 

The bill as finally approved by Congress reflects the 
great debate throughout the country as to how mobi- 
lization on the economic front should be carried out. 

Congress agreed with the President on all his re 
quests to give right of way to defense production. It 
conferred on him power to institute priorities, alloca- 
tions, and inventory controls. It provided authority 


and funds for the expanded output of basic materials. 
It approved consumer and real estate credit controls. 


Standby Powers 

But Congress went further than the President asked— 
and wanted. In response to urgent demands from many 
groups for a complete set of direct controls, it gave him 
standby powers over prices, wages, and rationing. Wiscly, 
this provision was made permissive and not mandatory. 

Two presidential orders issued under the act have 
set up new agencies—one to give the green light to de- 
fense production, the other to make plans to hold the 
line against inflation. 

The National Production Authority, established in 
the Dept. of Commerce under an able and experienced 
businessman—William H. Harrison—has a. clear-cut job 
to do in the production field. 

The Economic Stabilization Agency, still an empty 
box on an organization chart, is a kind of dual-purpose 
invention. ESA can do the job the President has given 
it—checking price and wage developments to determine 
it and how authorized controls over them should be 
used. Its other purpose is a political one—ESA’s crea- 
tion holds off criticism of that powerful group within 
the President’s own party—and elsewhere—that waits a 
full set of direct controls now. 

ESA is one of those compromises that seems useful. 
It sets up the mechanism ahead of time so that further 
steps can be taken if the defense effort must be rapidly 
expanded to meet new Communist threats. There is, 
of course, a real danger in this sort of forehandedness— 
pressure on the President could lead him to use ESA's 
powcrs prematurely in clamping down stifling controls. 

Vhe President's decision to administer his new emer- 
gency powers mainly within established departments and 
agencies will draw fire. It can be criticized as- putting 
the controls into the hands of partisans of cach group 
to be regulated. That is true. But the alternative—crea- 
tion of new extra-departmental agencies—would have 
a serious defect as well: It would increase the influences 
at work for a wider network of controls, since such new 
agencies would have no other business to foster. 

The President’s decentralized control system has a 
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good chance to work at this stage if his newly designated 
coordinator, Chairman Stuart Symington of the National 
Security Resources Board, does his job and is given 
strong support by the White House. But Symington 
should not function in that post as head of NSRB. 
The latter is a planning and not an executive and adminis- 
trative agency. NSRB should get a new head and con- 
tinue its work with the Defense Dept. on relating its re- 
quirements to the nation’s resources. Symington should 
move into the White House on a full-time basis as 
James F. Byrnes did back in 1943. 


New Issues 


The Defense Production Act and the President’s 
directives provide some tools to help speed up produc- 
tion and hold down inflation. They also create new 
issues that must be dealt with. 

Now that NPA is a going concern, it needs a clear-cut 
idea of what the military needs really are. It will also 
have to ration remaining supplies among urgent civilian 
needs carefully so as to avoid the “priority inflation” of 
early World War II fame (BW—Sep.16'50,p9). 

‘To get ESA off on the right foot, the President should 
choose a man to head it up who has a balanced view of its 
job—a man who will not conceive his first responsi- 
bility to be a recommendation for all-out price and wage 
controls. The question of slapping price ceilings on a 
limited number of strategic materials will have to be 
faced soon. 

The awkward compromise in the law on wage re- 
strictions must be worked out.. Congress decided that 
if price ceilings are set—whether selectively or across the 
board—wages must be “stabilized.” This whole section 
of the legislation is so vague, that like the Constitution 
and the Supreme Court, it is apt to mean largely what 
the President says it means. 

The authorized restrictions on consumer and private 
real estate credit will have to be used vigorously and 
wisely if we are to hold direct controls to a minimum. 
The initial consumer credit curbs announced by the 
Federal Reserve Board are obviously only a gentle first 
step. Any regulation of private real estate credit will be 
delayed while the Reserve Board figures out how to 
administer this measure affecting so many lenders in a 
highly varied and local type of market. Chief reliance 
for control in this field will have to be placed on the 
federal insuring and guarantecing agencics. 

Since the act provides standby powers, it calls for 
watchdogging. The legislation sets up a congressional 
committee to do that. But it is also the job of every 
businessman and citizen. It is essential if we are to 
avoid premature and ill-advised harnessing of controls 
on the economy to the injury of our whole productive 
effort. 
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Dollar and 
on Fafn 


Mechani-Seal 


Felt Seat 
Plya-Seal 


nts Anqle 


led Ball Bearings 


Figure it out yourself ... You may be 
able to improve your product by using one of the 
several types of Fafnir Sealed Ball Bearings — 
especially if you make household appliances, elec- 
tric motors, farm equipment . . . anything which 
operates intermittently. Sealed to keep lubrica- 
tion in, dirt and contaminants out, these bearings 
keep your product running smoother, longer, 
without attention or breakdowns even when cus- 


tomers neglect it. 


You slash manufacturing costs, too, because 
Fafnir Sealed Bearings simplify assemblies, cut out 
machining operations, and eliminate extra parts 
otherwise needed to provide and retain lubricants. 


Ic may pay you well to switch to Fafnir Sealed 
Ball Bearings. Remember, only ball bearings offer 
this type of self-protection which results in these 
“dollar and cents” advantages. To find out what 
advantages Fafnir Sealed Bearings can offer you, 
call in a Fafnir engineer. The Fafnir Bearing 
Company, New Britain, Conan. 
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